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The V. S. Army's New Albatross 


This powerful twin-engine amphibian is designed for 
sea rescue work, cargo transportation, the carrying of 
personnel and for service in twin-engine seaplane 
training. Its features include a large hatch built into 
the overhead to facilitate loading of cargo and a 
“Dutch-type” door in the side with a lower half 
which can be independently closed to provide greater 
freeboard in rough water. 
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complicated by space 
limitations 

OVERCOME WITH 
ESNA SELF-LOCKING FITTINGS 



— famous Red Elastic Collar . . . the ONLY self -locking nut 
principle readily adapted to specially designed aircraft fittings! 


To help aeronautical engineers overcome fastener prob- 
lems complicated by space limitations, ESNA custom 
builds “engineered fittings" that short cut standard types 
of bolted assemblies by providing a single-unit tveight- 
saving design ! 

The Elastic Stop Nuts shown above have been scientifi- 
cally engineered to meet special requirements . . . S-1452 
for wing outer panel to wing center section; S-1469 
External-Internal threaded nut and S-1438 Trunion nut 
for engine mounts; S-1533 flush mounting nut for cano- 
pies and for floor and bulkhead honeycomb construction ; 
S-1571 self-anchoring nut (single lug turns un- 
til held by structure). 

But these are just five of the hundreds of 
special Elastic Stop Nuts designed by ESNA 


Engineers in cooperation with our aircraft customers 
. . . typical of the fastener engineering services always 
available to ESNA customers. And all of these special 
fasteners illustrate how readily the Red Elastic Collar 
self-locking principle adds positive protection against 
vibration to varied design forms. 

HERE'S A CHALLENGE If you have a weight problem 
where a special self-locking fitting might provide a solu- 
tion. send us the details. Our Service Engineering Croup 
is prepared to study these questions and will gladly 
submit their recommendations— and drawings and test 
samples at your request— FREE. Write Elastic 
Stop Nut Corporation of America, Union, N. J. 
Representatives and Agents are located in many 
principal cities 
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ELASTIC STOP M IS 


.for oil your aircraft control needs 
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...6flbles...termindls...dssemblies 


This photograph sug- 
gests the wide variety in 
Macwhyte’s comprehen- 
sive line of “Safe-Lock,” 
“Socketype” and “Rigid” 
terminals, “Hi-Fatigue” 
Cable and Assemblies. 

Commonly used sizes and types are regu- 
larly stocked, other “standards” and “specials” 
are made to order. 

You can rely on Macwhyte for uniform 
quality materials which conform to A-N 
specifications. 

Call a Macwhyte distributor or send your 


inquiries direct to Macwhyte Company. 
Catalog A-l listing complete specifications 
is available on request. 

Manufacturers of “Hi-Fatigue” Aircraft Cable 
“Safe-Lock” Cable Terminals • Cable Assemblies 
Tie-Rods • Wire Rope • Braided Wire Rope Slings 

MACWHYTE COMPANY 
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WYMAN - GORDON 

For tfings of Aluminum . Magnesium , Steel 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

HARVEY, ILLINOIS - - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


rfitctafa *d<Mdi*ty<£ea'i 0 peiyi*ty— Weighing 275 pounds, this part is 
typical of the many large intricate forgings required on military and trans- 
port aircraft. Wyman-Gordon has specialized in aircraft forgings since the 
beginning ot the aviation industry, and today produces the largest volume of 
the greatest variety of these important parts — forgings from five to one thou- 
sand pounds. And — there is no substitute for Wyman-Gordon experience. 

Standard t&e 'Jndu&tn.cf. fat "Tfaxte Sixty tyewu. 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 


AAF Claims 

Some sobering cold water is doused 
on wartime Eighth Air Force claims re- 
garding its prowess against the German 
Air Force in the second volume of the 
semi-official History of the Army Air 
Forces in World War II. Written by 
AAF historical officers under official 
auspices, the book notes that prelim- 
inary sampling of captured German Air 
Force records indicated that "Eighth 
Air Force claims were far more exag- 
gerated than even their severest critics 
assumed.” 

Prime example: the Schweinfurt mis- 
sion of Oct. 14. 194?, when 60 of 291 
Boeing B-17s dispatched on the mission 
were shot down by German fighters. 
Eighth Air Force claimed 186 German 
fighters destroyed. GAF records show 
that only 38 fighters were lost in all 
combat for that day. 

The Schweinfurt mission concluded 
six attempts by the B-17s to penetrate 
Germany without fighter escort. Total 
of 148 B-17s were lost mostly to enemy 
fighter action and control of the air was 
definitely lost to the GAF until early in 
1944. the history concludes. The his- 
torians say that discrepancies between 
AAF claims and German records are so 
wide that they raise fundamental ques- 
tions regarding evaluation procedures of 
the AAF. 


Progress Report- 

Proposed legislation specifying peace- 
time procedures for military contract 
terminations has now been cleared by 
the National Military Establishment 
and is before the Bureau of the Budget. 
Chances for introduction at the present 
session of Congress are slim. With ap- 
proximately $326 million in cancelled 
USAF contracts and a smaller amount 
of naval aircraft shifts, speed-up of the 
bill through Congress will be necessary 
before either USAF or Navy can prop- 
erly balance their procurement books 
and manufacturers know just where they 
stand financially on the cancelled con- 


Loan Deadlock 

Sen. Edwin Johnson (D., Colo.), 
chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee with 
jurisdiction over the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and Sen. William Fulbright (D., 
Ark.), chairman of a Banking and Cur- 
rency subcommittee with jurisdiction 
over the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 


Jobs Vacant 

Three $10,000 a year aviation 
jobs are still vacant with no im- 
mediate prospects of their being 
filled. They are: assistant secretary 
of the Air Force-vacated by C. 
V. Whitney when he moved to 
Commerce Dept.; assistant secre- 
tary of commerce for aeronautics- 
left open when John Alison be- 
came president of Transit Van 
Corp.; and the new post of execu- 
tive vice president of the Air Line 
Pilots Assn. 


arc deadlocked over how to assure re- 
payment of RFC loans to airlines. 

Johnson wants RFC to appoint a di- 
rector to the board of each carrier with 
RFC indebtedness. Fulbright wants 
the 1938 CAA Act amended to remove 
the requirement for CAB approval of 
RFC loans. "This would mean that 
loans would be made to airlines on a 
straight business basis, without the im 
plication that CAB would be obligate! 
to protect them through mail pay,” Ful 
bright told Aviation Week. 

Johnson is vigorously opposed to this 
commenting that “CAB is the expert or 
airlines and. of course, should be con 
suited by RFC.” Fulbright is luke 
warm to the Johnson proposal. John 
son's proposal, relating to RFC policy 
comes under Fulbright’s subcommittee, 
and Fulbright’s proposal comes under 
Johnson's committee. 


Damon Speaks Out 

Ralph S. Damon, former American 
Airlines president and now president of 
TWA, has disclosed the inside story of 
why C. R. Smith called on his directors 
to give speedy approval late last year to 
the American Overseas Airlines-Pan 
American Airways merger pact. Accord- 
ing to Damon, Smith indicated that 
Howard Hughes had given Floyd 
Odium power of attorney to sell TWA’s 
international routes and that Odium 
even then was trying to contact PA A 
president Juan Trippe. 

Smith reportedly suggested that if 
TWA sold out its international division 
to Pan American first, American could 
not get as good a price for American 
Overseas. Noah Dietrich, Howard 
Hughes’ assistant, last month denied 
Hughes gave power of attorney to any- 
one to negotiate with Trippe. 

Damon said that prior to his resigna- 


tion from American over the merger 
deal, he had been disappointed by his 
Inability to get C. R. Smith, then AA 
board chairman, to back actively a com- 
pany-wide economy program. In 1948, 
Damon declared, AA seemed to be 
spending too much money for equip- 
ment and manpower. 

Although negotiations with PAA for 
sale of American Overseas began early 
last October, Damon said Smith did not 
inform him of the deal until more than 
a month later. When finally told about 
it, he asked Smith: “This is a joke, 
isn’t it?” 

John E. Slater, former AOA board 
chairman, who also resigned because of 
the merger deal, wasn’t told about it 
until even later. Both Slater and 
Damon felt that the approximatelv $19 
million dollars Pan American is offering 
for American Overseas is an absurdly 
low price to pay for the money-making 

Squeeze on National 

Eastern Air Lines president E. V. 
Rickenbacker believes Pan American 
Airways pulled a “squeeze” on Na- 
tional Airlines during negotiations earl- 
ier this year on a stock sale and equip- 
ment interchange agreement whereby 
PAA and W. R. Grace & Co. will ac- 
quire control of NAL if CAB approves. 

While Trippe was negotiating with 
NAL president G. T. Baker, a PAA di- 
rector called on Rickenbacker and said 
lie was opposed to the Pan American- 
National-Grace deal. According to Rick- 
enbacker, the director said PAA would 
have to invest several million dollars to 
strengthen National and suggested EAL 
and PAA might get together. 

He reportedly suggested that PAA 
and EAL buy 100,000 shares of each 
other’s stock and have “outside repre- 
sentatives” on each other’s board of 
directors. 

Rickenbacker said he was not inter- 
ested in that, but the EAL head agreed 
to discuss equipment interchange with 
PAA. These discussions were broken off 
abruptly when Trippe phoned Ricken- 
backer that PAA and NAL had signed 
an interchange pact. 

When Rickenbacker next met Baker 
he said he felt PAA had used EAL as a 
pawn. Baker replied: “Well, you were 
right, because Trippe told me if I 
didn’t agree to an interchange, he was 
in a position to make a deal with Rick- 
cnbackcr-it’s either with you or him.” 
Of Trippe, Rickenbacker declared, “He 
and I never see eye-to-eye on any- 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Paul B. MacCready, Jr., 23, of Wes- 
ton, Mass., won the 16th National 
Soaring Contest at Elmira, N. Y. He 
flew a Polish-built Orlik sailplane. 

Andre B. Shea, director and senior 
vice president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
became president of Panagra when 
Harold J. Roig retired. 

Rex B. Beisel resigned as United Air- 
craft Corp. vice president and general 
manager of its Chance Vought aircraft 
division in Dallas. Frederick Detweiler, 
assistant general manager, is acting gen- 
eral manager. 

Lt. Gen. Barton K. Yount (Ret.) 
wartime commander of the Army Air 
Force Training Command, died at 
Phoenix, Ariz. He was 65. 

XHJP-1, Piasecki-built Navy helicop- 
ter, will become the HUP-1 as it en- 
ters production, under a Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics specification. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers has nominated James D. Cun- 
ningham of Chicago for its 1950 presi- 
dent. 

A. M. “Tex” Johnson, for six years 
test pilot for Bell Aircraft Corp., has 
joined Boeing Airplane Co. as an engi- 
neering division flight test pilot as- 
signed to the XB-47 Stratojet test 
program. 

Pickets for truck drivers striking 
against Willis-Rose Corp., fueling 
agency at New York International Air- 
port, halted hangar construction work 
by stopping cement, fuel and equip- 
ment drivers at entrances to the field. 


FINANCIAL 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. has accepted 
446,652 shares of common stock for 
purchase from stockholders. Prices 
ranged up to S9.75 a share. Total was 
$4,750,727 for the six months to Mav 
31. 


INTERNATIONAL 

England's Bristol Aeroplane Co. post- 
poned for at least two and possibly 
three months the first flight of the giant 
eight-engined Brabazon civil transport, 
originally set for late May or early June. 

Canadian Air Transport Board’s chief 
research aeronautical engineer has been 
named deputy director-general of the 
Canadian Defense Research Board at 
Ottawa. 

Pakistan and Australian governments 
have concluded a formal air transport 
agreement, involving Qantas Empire 
Airways and a Pakistan airline, when it 
begins operations. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Curtiss-Wright and Douglas are doing preliminary design studies for 
the Navy on a turbojet-powered 65,000 lb. attack bomber for operation 
off the Midivay-class carriers (AVIATION WEEK, July 11). 

► Big transport manufacturers (Boeing, Convair and Douglas) are trying 
to interest the Air Force in tanker versions of their current transports 
C-97A, C-99 and C-124A. Since aerial refueling of both fighters and 
bombers looms as a major USAF requirement the market for a good aerial 
tanker now looks promising. 

► Boeing has developed its own refueling system to go with a tanker ver- 
sion of the C-97A. Instead of the gravity feed through a flexible hose 
making tail to tail contacts (British system now used by USAF), the 
Boeing system uses large diameter boom extending from the tanker’s tail 
to the receiver’s nose. Contact is made by a refueling technician housed 
in a blister under the C-97A tail. This technician controls movable air- 
foils on the tip of the refueling boom that enables him to “fly” the boom 
into the contact point on the receiver. Fuel is pumped through the boom 
under pressure enabling a much more rapid transfer of fuel than by gravity 
feed. C-97A could carry between 6500-7000 gal. of fuel cargo. Boeing 
subcontractors are now' modifying B-50 nose assemblies to take the new- 
type of refueling equipment and USAF is expected to announce an order 
for C-97A tankers shortly. 

► Glenn L. Martin Co. is nearing completion of the prototype XB-51, 
a triple-jet light bomber with a sweptbaeic variable incidence wing. Proto- 
type is scheduled to fly in September. The XB-51 is powered by three 
General Electric J-47 engines, two housed in wing nacelles and the third 
buried in the fuselage with flush air inlets on both sides. 

► Boeing tractor gear now flying on a B-50 is also being considered for the 
Convair B-36 bomber and the Douglas C-124A transport. Biggest bug 
still to be licked in the tractor gear is keeping dirt and rocks from becom- 
ing fouled with the rollers inside the rubber tread just after landing 

► A. V. Roe of Canada has completed the airframe of its jet airliner 
(C-102) and hopes to make initial flight of the prototype in August. 
Four Derwent jet engines to be used in the C-102 are now undergoing 
final testing before installation. 

► Air Force is experimenting with delayed opening parachutes to bring 
recording instruments safely to the ground from an altitude of 100 miles. 
The instruments are contained in the warhead of V-2 rockets now being 
used for upper atmosphere research. Initial 30-ft. pilot parachute carries 
the detached warhead from 100 miles down to about 50 miles. Increas- 
ing density of the atmosphere around 50 miles causes the pilot chute to 
fully open", dragging out the main 100-ft. chute, which carries the instru- 
ments to the ground. 

► Bell Aircraft Corp. X-2 rocket powered research plane is now scheduled 
to make its initial flights next January. The sweptwing stainless steel 
plane powered by a Curtiss-Wright rocket engine will be used to explore 
the transonic speed range between Mach .9 and Mach 2. 

► Stanley Aviation Corp. of Buffalo has an Air Force contract to design 
and install a prone pilot's cockpit in a Lockheed F-80 jet fighter. The 
pilot will lie on his stomach stretched out on a nylon bed installed in 
Plexiglas nose. Aim of the prone position is to enable the pilot to take 
more Gs in high-speed maneuvers than is possible in a conventional sitting 
position. 
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Gag Issue Raised on Eve of B-36 Probe 

Johnson direction to “coordinate” inquiry | ‘ ; " ° 1 „ 1 „ /” ' ', l0 „ ' 

data provokes congressional scrutiny. 


The question as to whether Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson attempted 
to gag top level officials of the military 
establishment in the coining congres- 
sional investigation of the B-36 touched 
o(f fireworks last week on Capitol Hill. 

Johnson is the central figure in the 
investigation which Chairman Carl Vin- 
son (D., Ga.) of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee hopes to get underway 
July 26. The probe resulted from a 
speech on the House floor by Rep. 
James Van Zandt (R., Pa.), a Naval 
Reserve captain (Aviation Week, June 
6). The Pennsylvanian called for an 
examination of “ugly reports” that the 
Air Force's decision to concentrate pro- 
curement on the Consolidated Vultec 
Corp. B-36 strategic bomber was in- 
fluenced by Johnson, a former director 
of the corporation and fund raiser for 
the Democratic party in last year’s elec- 

► Charges Denied— Johnson and Secre- 
tary for Air Stuart Symington, also 
mentioned in the Van Zandt speech, 
denied Van Zandt's statements and 
welcomed the investigation (Aviation 
Week, June 13). House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee broadened the probe to 
embrace all aspects of the Naval aviation 
versus USAF issue, including Johnson's 
cancellation of the 65,000-ton super- 
carrier, United States. 

Developments last week were: 

• Van Zandt disclosed two department 
memoranda showing that Johnson had 
directed that all official testimony from 
the National Military Establishment for 
the B-36 investigation be cleared 
through his office before being sub- 
mitted to the House committee. 

• The committee promptly "post- 
poned" action, bv a 1 3 to 1 2 vote, on 
legislation, already passed by the Sen- 
ate, tightening the Secretary of De- 
fense’s hold on the National Military 
Establishment. Rep. Dewey Short (R.. 
Mo.) commented: “If this bill w'ere 
passed Johnson would be able to muzzle 
the committee’s witnesses.” 

• Chairman Vinson announced he 
would take steps to assure "a free in- 
vestigation," commenting, "we are not 


going to permit any chaperoning of 
witnesses.” 

• Johnson issued a statement asserting 
that the memoranda were issued “for 
the sole purpose of expediting the work 
of the National Military Establishment 
in its effort to cooperate with the House 
Armed Services Committee. . . .” 

► Johnson Memos— The first memo- 
randum was signed by Johnson and ad- 
dressed to the secretaries of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the chairman of the Munitions 
Board, the chairman of the Research 
and Development Board, and the di- 
rector of the Weapons System Evalua- 
tion Group. Dated June 20, it stated: 



► Second Memo— The second memo- 
randum, addressed to the same officials 
was by Early. Dated June 24, it stated: 



Johnson countered that the memo- 
randa were "designated to insure that 
the maximum amount of information 
would be made available to the commit- 
tee in the shortest possible time,” ex- 
plaining that: 




► Attorneys Named— T wo other import- 
ant developments on the investigation 


• Appointment of Joseph Keenan, for- 
mer assistant attorney general who di- 
rected the prosecution tor the Japanese 
War Crimes Commission, as chief 
counsel. James Gillin and Solis Horwitz, 
who assisted Keenan in that prosecu- 
tion, will be his assistants. Committee 
members, including Van Zandt ex- 
pressed hearty approval of the appoint- 

• Engagement of Prof. W. Barton 
Leach of the Harvard Law School by 
USAF to prepare its case for the in- 
vestigation. He is a colonel in the 
USAF Reserve. 

► Bill Future Dim— The House com- 
mittee’s postponement of action on the 
Tvdings Bill strengthening Johnson's 
control over the military establishment 
probably means that it will not be en- 
acted at this session. Johnson has esti- 
mated that it would make it possible for 
him, through consolidations in depart- 
ment activities, to reduce the annual 
military budget by SI .3 billion. 

The President, empowered to reor- 
panize the executive branch under the 
recently-passed Reorganization Act, 
however, may accomplish the provisions 
of the measure. 

► Points at Issue— F.ven before Van 
Zandt’s disclosure of the memoranda, 
there was strong opposition in the 
House Armed Services Committee to 
the measure, sponsored by Sen. Mallard 
Tydings (D.. Md.), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Sendees Committee. The 
main points at issue were: 

• Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Senate bill 
provided for a chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff who would be the na- 
tion's top military officer. He would be 
the director representative of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. House committee- 
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men adopted an amendment under 
which the chairman would function 
largely as a liaison messenger to the 
Secretary. He would retain his regular 
rank, leaving the three Chiefs of Staff 
as the nation's top military officers. 

• Secretary of Defense. The Senate 
measure would give the Secretary 
sweeping authority to consolidate, 
transfer, and coordinate the activities 
of the military organization, with one 
restriction. He could take no action 
which would result in a change in the 
combat missions of the three services, 
laid down in the 1947 Unification Act. 
Measure would also permit inter-service 
personnel transfers approved by the 
transferee and the service from which 
and to which he would be transferred. 
House committeemen proposed an 
amendment which would require the 
Secretary to consult the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees be- 
fore making any consolidations or 
changes in the activities of his depart- 
ment. They also urged that all inter- 
service personnel transfers be barred. 

• Service Secretaries. The Senate meas- 
ure would bar the three service secre- 
taries, in their official capacity, from 
proposing legislation or taking up 
department matters directly, over the 
head of the Secretary, with the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. House commit- 
tee members called for a stipulation 
explicitly authorizing the service secre- 
taries to confer with congressmen and 
recommend legislation directly, after 
notifying the Secretary. 

C-46 Crash Hurts 
Nonsked’s Cause 

Nonscheduled passenger airlines last 
week were in perhaps their toughest 
spot. They have been cold-shouldered 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
the crash of a Standard Airlines C-46 
seemed likely to alienate what public 
and Congressional sympathy the non- 
skeds have been able to arouse. 

The Standard crash near Burbank, 
Calif., which by midweek had been 
fatal to 34 of the estimated 48 persons 
aboard, came ten days before the line 
was supposed to cease operations under 
a CAB order issued last month. The 
order was on economic grounds, not 
safety, and CAB says nonsked safety 
regulations are about as tight as those 
for scheduled carriers. 

But the Standard and recent Puerto 
Rico crashes killed at least 89 within a 
month and a half. By the middle of 
last week, there had been no fatal acci- 
dents on scheduled U. S. domestic or 
international airlines since last August. 

Meanwhile, preliminary investigation 
of the Standard accident had estab- 
lished no connection between the crash 
and the reported fight aboard. 
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BOUTELLE: Real dav came last week. 


Fairchild Shift 

Ward resigns as new 
slate of directors wins 
three-month fight. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
was under new management last week. 
Richard S. Boutelle officially was elected 
president at the resumed annual meet- 
ing in Hagerstown, Md., ending a stock- 
holders’ battle which began nearly three 
months ago. 

It was a personal triumph for Boutelle, 
as well as for Sherman Fairchild, corpo- 
ration founder, who began and led the 


Race Postponed 

The Beech-sponsored lightplanc 
cross-country race (Aviation 
Week, July 1 1 ) originally planned 
as a feature of the 1949 National 
Air Races at Cleveland has been 
postponed to the 1950 races. 

The decision to postpone the 
race for a year was made by Beech 
Aircraft Corp. and National Air 
Races officials after it became ap- 
parent that it would be impossible 
to agree on all operational details 
of the race in time to receive en- 
tries for the 1949 event that was 
scheduled to be run on Sept. 3-4. 

Details for the 1950 race are 
now under study by the contest 
committee of the National Aero- 
nautics Assn, and agreement be- 
tween Beech, NAA and racing of- 
ficials on the 1950 event is ex- 
pected sometime before the year's 


fight that ousted the corporation man- 
agement headed by Chairman J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr. A few weeks ago, Boutelle, 
then a director and vice president, was 
fired because he sympathized with Sher- 
man Fairchild's views. 

His ouster came a few days before 
Hagerstown division employes cele- 
brated "Boutelle Day,” honoring him 
for his direction of the plant. Boutelle 
had his real day last week. 

► Two-to-One-After twice bavins 
caused postponement of the annual 
meeting by persuading stockholders to 
withdraw proxies given to management, 
Sherman Fairchild agreed to permit a 
vote at the meeting July 6. It was two 
days before the results were in: 1,813,- 
403 shares voting; 1,191,217 for Sher- 
man Fairchild’s “Stockholders Commit- 
tee”; 622,186 for management. 

But the result was no surprise by 
that time. Day before, one of the man- 
agement's directors resigned, apparently 
realizing defeat was ahead. Day the re- 
sults were announced, Boutelle tempo- 
rarily took over direction of the meet- 
ing as Ward resigned as chairman and 
L. B. Richardson’s tenure as president 

New chairman was expected to be 
James A. Allis, vice president of Grace 
National Bank, New York City. He was 
on both the management’s and the 
stockholders committee's slates of di- 
rectors. 

► Future- Although Ward "elected to 
terminate” his employment contract— 
which was the center of the stock- 
holders’ fight-that doesn’t end the new 
management's relations with Ward. 
Under terms of the contract, his resig- 
nation takes effect in six months. This 
makes the corporation liable for an esti- 
mated 560,000 in pay. 

Richardson's future also is in doubt. 
It is expected he will be retained at full 
salarv in a consultant capacity. No im- 
mediate sweeping changes are slated for 
other Fairchild employes. It is antici- 
pated that both personnel and space in 
the New York headquarters will be re- 
duced. But spokesmen for Sherman 
Fairchild's group believe analysis and 
reorganization will take about three 
months. 

KLM Starts Probe 
Of Crash in India 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines last week 
was investigating the second fatal 
crash within a month. A Constellation 
carrying U. S. and Dutch news men 
crashed on a hillside near Bombay, 
India, killing all 45 persons aboard. Late 
last month, a KLM Constellation fell 
into the harbor at Bari, Italy, with an 
estimated toll of 33. 

Aboard the plane that crashed in 
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India was Thomas A. Falco, of the 
McGraw-Hill Washington news bureau. 
He was returning from the Netherland 
East Indies where he had been on spe- 
cial assignment for Business Week as 
a guest of the Netherland East Indies 
government. Twelve other noted U. S. 
news men were aboard the plane. 

According to preliminary reports, the 
craft was en route from New Delhi to 
Bombay and was caught in a monsoonal 
rain before reaching its destination. Tire 
plane apparently struck the hill while 
circling and awaiting a break in the 
weather. Fire followed the crash. 

Turnback Report 

Engine failure that caused a Pan 
American Airways Stratocruiscr to turn 
back to Shannon stemmed from a 
breakdown of an idler gear in the en- 
gine oil pump, a PAA investigation dis- 
closed last week. 

The plane was over the Atlantic 
bound from London to New York when 
the oil pressure dropped on the left 
outboard engine. The pilot cut off the 
engine, but was unable to feather the 
ropeller, which windmilled. An oil 
re started around the nose section of 
the engine but was extinguished by the 
airstream. The entire prop installation 
finally broke off. 

Breakdown of the idler gear is re- 
ported to have led to other troubles 
which resulted in failure of the prop 
feathering system. 

Within four days, two more Strato- 
cruisers returned to their departure 
points, but both were pilot’s choice, 
and not because they were unable to 
continue, Pan Am reports. Both were 


outbound from Idlewild, the first for 
London, the second for Bermuda. 

'Die London-bound plane turned 
back because of a "rough" engine. 
Upon inspection no sign of malfunc- 
tioning was found and the plane took 
off again the following day. A turbo- 
supercharger on the Bermuda-bound 
craft failed to operate and the pilot 
turned back rather than fly at a lower 
level in a storm area. 

Maintenance 
Shifts to Civilians 

Civilian maintenance contractors to 
the U. S. Air Force will get an increas- 
ing volume of military business during 
the fiscal year 1950. 

Present plans of Military Air Trans- 
port Service and Air Materiel Com- 
mand call for extension of cycled re- 
conditioning and maintenance contracts 
to include all MATS transports and 
possibly some military transport types 
operated by other commands. 

► S25 Million Item— Preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that between $20 and 
$25 million will be spent by AMC on 
civilian maintenance contracts during 
fiscal 1950. About $15 million was 
spent during fiscal 1949 with Texas 
Engineering and Manufacturing Corp. 
(TEMCO), Lockheed Air Service Corp. 
and Transocean Air Lines for overhaul 
of 500 C-54 transports used in the 
Berlin airlift. 

Shift in transport maintenance from 
AMC depots to civilian contractors re- 
flects MATS evaluation of the civilian 
service performed on airlift transports 
as better, faster and about 25 percent 


cheaper than AMC depot work. AMC 
depots required an average of 140 days 
to turn out a reconditioned C-54 and 
some remained in depots as long as 
eleven months, according to MATS offi- 
cials. In contrast, the three civilian con- 
tractors averaged 17 days per plane us- 
ing two shifts of workers and 50 planes 
per month using a 40-hour week. 

► AMC Establishment— AMC operates 
eight overhaul depots employing 93,842 
civilians and 14,567 military personnel. 
Total operating cost of AMC depots 
last year was $318,005,376. AMC 
depots are located at Middletown, Pa.; 
Wright-Patterson AFB; Wamcr-Rob- 
bins AFB, Macon, Ga.; Mobile, Ala., 
Ogden, Utah; Oklahoma City: Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; and San Antonio, Tex. 

Maj. Gen. Charles B. Stone III is 
director of supply and maintenance for 
AMC with Brig.’ Gen. George Mundy 
as his deputy. 

MATS officials give civilian mainte- 
nance contractors credit for keeping the 
Berlin airlift going during the critical 
months of last winter. They praised par- 
ticularly the ingenuity and initiative dis- 
played by the contractors in meeting 
unusual maintenance problems. For ex- 
ample TEMCO fabricated over 1800 
C-54 parts required for rush repairs. All 
of the airlift C-54s have gone through 
the maintenance cycle once and some 
of them are on their second trip through 
the contractors' shops. 

► Borrowed from United— In establish- 
ing its own maintenance cycle MATS 
borrowed heavily on the techniques 
used by the old Naval Air Transport 
Service’ at Moffett Field. Calif, and 
United Airlines. Navy still reconditions 
its own C-54s at Moffett. 



Top speed isn't affected by the track-tread 
gear on this B-50, shown taking off from 
Boeing Field, Seattle. Boeing-designed 
landing gear is being used in experiments to 
determine feasibility of using unimproved 


TRACK-TREAD GEAR FOR B-50 

aircraft. Gear is similar to that installed on 
Fairchild's Packet and consists of an endless 
rubber and steel-wire belt which rotates 
around a scries of grooved drams and bogies. 


Single wheel under airplane is connected to 
speed indicator for ground test purposes and 
is not part of the landing gear, which is the 
largest of its type ever made and first of 
its type for heavy four-engine bombers. 
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During fiscal 1950 MATS plans to 
extend cycled reconditioning to its 
Lockheed C-121A; Douglas C-74; Boe- 
ing C-97; Fairchild C-82; Douglas C-47 
and Sikorsky 11-5 helicopters. Lockheed 
Air Service Corp. recently got a $341,- 
000 contract for the C-121A work. First 
C-74 is now being overhauled by the 
Mobile Air Depot but it is planned to 
switch the C-74 work to Douglas. Spe- 
cifications for overhaul of the C-97, 
C-82, C-27 and H-5 are still being pre- 
pared. 

► Carrier Demand— Because of MATS 
outstanding success with cycled recon- 
ditioning USAF troop carrier groups are 
now making a strong effort to have their 
transports taken out of AMC depots 
and handled by civilian contractors. 

During hearings of the President's Air 
Policy Commission in 1947 numerous 
operators of civil aircraft maintenance 
firms testified that they could do the 
work better and cheaper than AMC 
depots. Shortly thereafter USAF 
changed its plans on the reconditioning 
program for war surplus Boeing B-29s 
and shifted work originally planned for 
Glenn L. Martin Co. and Bell Aircraft 
Corp. to AMC depots on the grounds 
of “military security.” Boeing continued 
to do B-29 reconversion at Wichita. 

Turbojet Viscount 
Nears Completion 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

LONDON— Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. 
is completing the second prototype of 
the Viscount, with two Rolls-Royce 
Tay turbojet engines instead of the four 
Dart turboprops which powered the 
first prototype. 

Construction is well advanced and 
it is hoped that flight trials will begin 
before the end of the year. The aircraft 
is being built for the Ministry of Sup- 
ply, not as a potential airliner but 
solely for research and development 
purposes. No further details of the 
Tay engine may be given at present. 
This installation in the Viscount will 
be its first appearance on the scene. 

Meanwhile, the first Viscount proto- 
type, which completed the initial phase 
of its flight trials in May, is being fitted 
with its pressurization system. The in- 
terest which has been shown in the Vis- 
count by airline operators from all parts 
of the world has been intensified in re- 
cent weeks, especially since the an- 
nouncement of the Viscount 700, an 
enlarged version capable of carrying 40 
or 53 passengers. This development 
has been made possible by the increased 
power of the Rolls-Royce Dart RDa3 
propeller turbine engines. Work was 
begun some time ago on the first of 
the 700s, but flight date is still indefi- 
nite. 


Industry Due for Tax Windfall? 

New Internal Revenue ruling on prewar earning base 
for wartime excess profits tax may mean big refunds. 


The aircraft industry may recover 
millions of dollars in refunds on excess 
profits taxes as a result of a recent ruling 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
new ruling applies only to excess profits 
taxes paid on earnings made during the 

Acting through its Excess Profits Tax 
Council, the Bureau has defined the 
circumstances under which certain cor- 
porations can recompute their “normal” 
prewar income. If the recalculated "nor- 
mal” income turns out to be higher, 
wartime excess profits would automati- 
cally be cut back and refunds would be 

► War Problem— BIR’s ruling is part of 
a broad effort to do right by taxpayers 
who were unfairly treated by the rou- 
tine operation of the government’s ex- 
cess profits tax. 

One of the most glaring inequalities: 
the excessive burden which the tax put 
on companies just beginning to cash in 
on long, lean years of profitless develop- 
ment work. 

To case the burden, Congress author- 
ized BIR to set up the Excess Profits 
Tax Council. 

The job laid out for the Council: to 
reconstruct— on the basis of the peculiar 
factors in each case— what normal pre- 
war income would have been if (A) the 
war had not happened along; and (B) 
the company had grown to maturity by 

► S5 Billion Claimed— As of June 30, 
1948-the latest date for which figures 
are available-more than 51,000 claims 
had been turned over to the Council for 
processing. The amount claimed is $5.6 
billion. 

About one-half these cases have 
been disposed of. But since the Council 
has tended to tackle the smaller claims 
first, the total involved has been re- 
duced by only $1.1 billion. The Coun- 
cil still has about $4.5 billion more to 
go- 

Claims are still coming in, but the 
final figure isn’t likely to get much 

The statute of limitations prevents 
filing of refund claims more than three 
years after a tax return has been sub- 
mitted. And since the excess profits 
tax was repealed in 1946, the deadline 
for filing is only a few months away. 

► Factor Considered— To show the kind 
of factors that might be considered in 
recomputing "normal” prewar income, 
the Council's ruling cited the case of 
the hypothetical P corporation. The P 
corporation was organized in 1926 to 


manufacture aircraft. Until 1934, its 
activities were primarily confined to re- 
search and development; sales were lim- 
ited to custom-built planes. 

During 1934, however, the company 
offered two types of plane for general 
sale-one military, the other suitable 
for either military or commercial opera- 

Through 1938, sales of successively 
modified and improved versions were 
made only to the U. S. Army and 
domestic airlines. 

► Fareign Orders-But in April, 1939, P 
signed a contract with Great Britain for 
the speedy manufacture of 1 50 planes 
of its wholly military model. Seven 
months later, after the shooting started, 
the number was upped to 350. Britain 
agreed to foot most of the bill for the 
necessary expansion of P’s facilities. 

Over the years, P’s output had risen 
from seven planes in 1934 to 184 in 
1939. It’s profits rose accordingly. 



Under the law, P had to average prof- 
its for the years from 1936 to 1939 in 
computing its normal prewar income 
base for excess profits tax purposes. But 
P was still growing during this period. 
To include earnings for, say, 1937 would 
have pulled this average down far below 
the 1939 level. 

► Code Amended— Recognizing this 
growth factor. Congress amended Sec- 
tion 722 of the Internal Revenue Code 
in 1942 to permit companies in P’s 
position to use only 1939 earnings in 
computing its normal prewar profits 

Reasoning was that P: 

• Was successively changing the char- 
acter of its business immediately prior 
to and during the base period— by intro- 
ducing new products, by entering the 
foreign market, by expanding its facili- 
ties. 

• Its modified business had not yet 
reached the peak of its earning power. 

• A more realistic level of earnings 
would be reached by assuming that the 
company would have reached maturity 
two years later— 1941 — if the war hadn’t, 
intervened. 

The Council, in general, tended to 
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accept these arguments. But its ruling 
was carefully fenced in with major 
qualifications. 

Council said that the impact on prof- 
its of orders that stemmed directly from 
the outbreak of war should not be fig- 
ured in computing the prewar base. For 
another, even orders that came from the 
U.S. Army in, say, 1938, as a result of 
international tension should not be 
reckoned. In other words, orders in 
preparation for war were as abnormal 
as war orders themselves. 

► Council Attitude— Here is how the 
Council said P could logically figure 
what normal orders— and the profits 
they reflect-wouid have been if the 
company had reached maturity prior to 
1939. P. could use its actual 1939 earn- 
ings as an excess profits tax base. But 
this figure would have to be shaved 
down somewhat. Here's why: 

• Actual U. S. Army orders for military 
planes reflected the international ten- 
sion that was a prelude to war and as 
such, were a war factor. In other words, 
if not for the war P would probably 
have built no more than 60 planes for 
the Army— instead of 95. 


• P's earnings on the 24 British planes 
made in 1939 would have to be ex- 
cluded from normal profits— on the 
grounds that they are directly due to 
the war. 

• Since commercial air transportation 
was gaining increasingly greater accept- 
ance in 1939, it seems likely that P 
could have sold about 75 planes a year 
before its sales peak would have been 
reached. Actually, in 1939, it sold 65. 

Net result is that P's normal prewar 
level of earnings lies somewhere be- 
tween the four-year average (1936-1939) 
originally required by the law and the 
1939 level for which P petitioned. 

This kind of formula cannot be 

a lied in exactly the same way to all 
2r corporations that were still grow- 
ing when war came; it probably isn't 
even applicable in the same details to 
all other aircraft companies. In each 
case, the Council will have to tailor the 
underlying principles to fit each par- 
ticular set of circumstances. 

That's why one B1R official said "I’d 
be happy to live just as long as it takes 
to process the last of these excess prof- 
its refund claims.” 


NACA Funds 

House cut in money for 
construction upheld by 
Senate committee 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics’ $36.5 million construction 
program for fiscal 1950, contemplating 
major transonic wind tunnel develop- 
ment, (Aviation Week, June 20) faces 
sharp curtailment. 

This was made virtually certain last 
week when the Senate Appropriations 
Committee restored only $100,000 of 
the $16.5 million House slash in funds 
for the NACA program. The $20.1 mil- 
lion ($10.1 million cash and $10 million 
contract authorization) allowed by the 
Senate group compared with the $20 
million ($10 million cash and $10 mil- 
lion contract authorization) approved by 
the House after its examination of the 
NACA program. 

► Budget Request— Budget Bureau ori- 
ginally requested $15 million cash and 
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Aviation Business Under ECA 


S21.5 million contract authorization, 
NACA's construction allocation for fis- 
cal 1949 was $28.2 million ($10 million 
cash and $18.2 million contract author- 
ization), substantially more than Con- 
gress will make available for the next 

Senate committee approved a total 
1950 fiscal year budget for NACA of 

563.710.000 ($53,710,000 cash and 
$10 million contract authorization ap- 

' This* was $21,490,000 below Budget 
Bureau estimate of $85.2 million ($63.7 
million cash and $21.5 million contract 
authorization) and $3,142,000 below 
NACA’s current year budget of $66,- 

5 32.000 ($48,652)000 cash and $18.2 
million contract authorization). It was 
S3 million above the $58,710,000 ($48,- 

710.000 cash and $10 million contract 
authorization) previously allowed by 
the House. 

► Personnel Rise— The $43,610,000 ap- 
proved by the Senate committee for 
NACA personnel and expenses is sub- 
stantially above the $38,652,000 pro- 
vided for the current year and the $38.- 

710.000 which had been approved by 
the House. 

Budget Bureau recommended $48.7 

Assuming the Senate backs its com- 
mittee, the $5 million difference-$4.9 
million for personnel and $100,000 for 
construction-behveen House and Sen- 
ate allocations for NACA will be at 
stake in the joint conference between 
the houses. 

► Construction Details— The S36.5 mil- 
lion construction program planned bv 
NACA— which will have to be whittled 
down to the approximately $20 million 
which will be allowed by Congress-en- 
compassed the following development 
projects: 

• Langley Laboratory. S-ft. transonic 
tunnel, $7,008,800: Wallops Island, 
SI. 372,000; instrument laboratory' 
addition, $1,105,000; gas dynamics lab- 
oratory, $1.5 million; internal flow 
laboratory, $500,000: flight research 
laboratory', $610,000; 10-ft. tunnel modi- 
fication, $217,600; 16-ft. tunnel modifi- 
cations, $551,000; 16-ft. transonic 
throat, $498,600; instrumentation lab- 
oratory, $150,000; pilotless aircraft lab- 
oratory addition, $350,000; additional 
utilities, $1.5 million. 

• Ames Laboratory. 16-ft. tunnel modi- 
fications, $10,982,000; instrument re- 
search laboratory, $350,000: building 
annex, $350,000. 

• Lewis Laboratory. Additional air- 
handling facilities, $3,905,000: propul- 
sion-sciences laboratory', $2.9 million: 
instrument laboratory, $1,452,000; al- 
titude-tunnel exhausters, $818,000; re- 
search-equipment building addition. 
$180,000. 


Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion (ECA) has allocated $239,990.57 
in additional funds for foreign purchase 
of U. S. aircraft parts and acessories. 
This allocation brings ECA’s aviation 
purchase authorizations to a total of 
over $49 million. 

Latest ECA commodity suppliers' 
data list for the period May 1-10 shows 
that 30 U. S. firms supplied aviation 
equipment to Europeans buying 
through ECA. Air France was the great- 
est foreign buyer, accounting for more 
than $180,000 during tne 10-day 
period. 

No complete aircraft are included in 


the current listing. This is due to the 
fact that ECA has banned any further 
transport plane purchases by Marshall 
plane countries with ECA money. This 
restriction will remain in effect until 
the Marshall plan countries complete 
a study of their combined air trans- 
port systems detailing what they need 
and why. 

Meanwhile ECA will continue to is- 
sue procurement authorizations for 
lightplanes and helicopters required for 
agricultural pest control, and for spare 
parts and accessories needed for main- 
tenance on American built transports 
already operated by foreign airlines. 
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FINANCIAL 


Aircraft Group vs. General Industry 

Surveys of working capital, profitability and assets 
measure aviation against other manufacturing firms. 


The position of the aircraft industry 
attains greater perspective when viewed 
in comparison with other industrial 
groups. 

interesting contrasts are afforded in a 
current study completed by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission on the 
working capital positions of 1275 cor- 
porations covering the period from 
Dec., 1939, to Dec., 1948. 

This study shows net working capital 
of 21 aircraft and aircraft equipment 
companies increasing from $66 million 
at the 1939 year-end to $428 million at 
the end of 1948. Far greater significance 
in any comparative studies, however, 
can be seen in the changes developing 
during the postwar years. Here a much 
different story is revealed. 

► Against Trend— This same number 
of aircraft companies showed a peak net 
working capital position of $598 million 
at the end of 1945. At the close of 1948, 
this amount fell to $428 million, a de- 
cline of more than 28 percent. By con- 
trast, during this same period, the net 
working capital of 847 manufacturing 
companies in the SEC survey rose from 
$18,024 million to $22,198 million or a 
gain of more than 23 percent. 

This shows that the overall working 
capital position of aircraft firms has 
shrunk considerably since 1945 and has 
not followed the same trend line of gen- 
eral industrial companies in the postwar 
period. Of all the separate industrial 
groups analyzed in the SEC study iron 
and steel were the only ones other than 
aircraft to have lost ground during the 
postwar period. And that decline was 
confined to less than 6 percent. 

► Variations Within Group— Tire rela- 
tive performance of the aircraft group in 
this respect is nothing more than a re- 
flection of the extreme deflation of its 
activities from the scale of all-time peak 
volume operations prevailing during the 

As with all averages, the experience 
has not been the same for all companies 
in the aircraft group. For example. 
North American Aviation shows a de- 
cline of only 5.4 percent in its net work- 
ing capital from the 1945 to the 1948 
year-ends. 

Grumman 's net working capital de- 
creased from $23.8 million at the 1945 
year-end to $20 million at the close of 


1948, a decline of about 15 percent. An 
opposite extreme is found in the case 
history of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. which showed a net working cap- 
ital of $56 million at the 1945 year-end. 
Three years later, these funds were 
down to $1 3.2 million a decline of some 
77 percent. 

► Inventory Factor-Net working capital 
determinations in the aircraft group are 
frequently misleading in their implied 
liquidity. By their very nature aircraft 
operations require considerable commit- 
ments in inventories and work-in-proc- 
ess. Such inventory accounts are not 
always realizable at the values carried in 
balance sheets. 

For example, Glenn L. Martin Co. 
and Convair had for a time carried a 
large valuation in their work-in process 
inventories representing the develop- 
ment costs of new-type transports. Sub- 
sequent experience, however, revealed 
that these valuations were beyond re- 
covery and were therefore charged to 
operating results with substantial losses 
realized in the process. 

It is noteworthy that while there has 
been a general shrinkage in the net 
working capital positions of the aircraft 
builders, inventories have had a ten- 
dency to absorb a greater percentage in 
the composition of current assets dur- 
ing the postwar period. 

► Inventory Rise— For instance, during 
1945, inventories of the 21 aircraft units 
surveyed by the SEC study amounted to 
$367 million and comprised 21.4 per- 
cent of the industry’s total current 
assets. The 1948 tabulation shows in- 
ventories at $335 million but this time 
representing more than 46 percent of 
the total current assets. 

Tire more recent inventory ratio of 
the aircraft industry appears to be more 
in keeping with the general experience 
revealed by the survey of the 847 manu- 
facturing companies compiled in the 
SEC survey. In this instance, inventories 
comprised 48 percent of total current 
assets at the 194S year-end compared 
with but 34.5 percent as of the 1945 
close. 

► Profit Study— The relative profitability 
of the aircraft industry is outlined in an- 
other study prepared recently by the 
National City Bank of New York. This 
comprehensive survey which encom- 


pases a total of 3262 leading American 
corporations reveals a series of interest- 
ing trends. A total of 25 aircraft and 
parts companies are reported to have 
shown net income, before taxes, of $17,- 
571,000 for 1948 compared with a net 
loss of $35,2S0,000 for 1947. 

The 1948 margin on sales averaged 
1.4 percent. This same average for a 
total of 1680 manufacturing companies 
in the National City Bank compilation 
came to 7.5 percent. In other wofds, the 
aircraft industry’s average profits for 
1948 were far below the norm experi- 
enced by all manufacturing enterprises 
last year. 

Of the forty-five separate industrial 
classifications shown in this study, only 
the meat packing group showed a lower 
margin of sales than the aircraft build- 
ers. At the other extreme, the cement 
industry showed the highest profit mar- 
gin with 14 percent. 

Another interesting ratio presented 
in the National City Bank survey is the 
percentage return on net assets. For 
1948, these same group of aircraft com- 
panies averaged but 3.1 percent in this 
respect. A startling contrast is again 
afforded by the average 18.9 percent re- 
turn on net assets realized by the entire 
1680 manufacturing companies exam- 

It is significant that the aircraft in- 
dustry showed the lowest return on its 
net assets of any of the 45 industrial 
groups appraised. The negative return 
of 6 percent on net assets shown for 
1947 by the -aircraft group stands out 
as the only classification among all the 
industrials experiencing a loss during 
that year. 

► Assets Rating— Still another study pre- 
pared by the National City Bank of 
New York reveals, by omission, the rel- 
ative smallness of the largest aircraft 
enterprises. In this compilation, a list 
of the 25 largest American manufactur- 
ing corporations have been prepared at 
ten-year intervals starting with 1900. 

The tabulation as of the start of 1949, 
shows the largest corporation. Standard 
Oil of N. J. as having $3.53 billion of 
total assets. The twenty-fifth company 
on the list is the Cliry’sler Corp. with 
total assets of $541 million. The air- 
craft company showing the largest 
amount in net assets at the 1948 year- 
end is Curtiss-Wright Corp. with Si 55,- 
614,000. This reveals the relative loca- 
tion in the scale of large American cor- 
porate enterprises of aircraft companies 
when evaluated by size. 

Sheer magnitude of assets, however, 
are not controlling factors in the out- 
look of any industry or company. The 
basic measure remains profitability and 
by this test the aircraft industry's aver- 
age is currently running far behind that 
of all general manufacturing enterprises. 

— Selig Altschul 
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GIVING AIR THE NEEDLE 


► This research engineer is literally 
"probing” the inside of an Axial 
Flow Compressor.. .for data that will 
enable Wright Aeronautical to de- 
sign belter compressor blades today 
for tomorrow’s jet engines. 

► Bristling porcupine fashion from 

sitive probes. Inside each probe are 
four tiny hypodermic needles that 
measure the velocity, pitch and yaw 
angles of the air flow. These various 
measurements are taken axially 
along the length of the compressor. 
radially from the bases to the tips 


of the blades and, circumferentially 

► From this data the Wright engineer 
determines the angle of attack, cor- 
rect twist and airfoil contour of the 
blades in each stage of compression. 
Result? Improvement in compressor 
design to provide a considerable in- 
crease in the over-all efficiency and 

► Just as this research points toward 
better compressors, so the actual re- 
search technique involved results in 
greater laboratory efficiency. Manv 
man hours and dollars are saved and 


far more accurate data is obtained. 
► This investigation of every slight 
detail of compressor blade perform- 
ance is typical of the aerodynamical 
research at Wright Aeronautical to 
produce better power plants for bet- 



WRIGHT 


Aeronautical Corporation 


Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 
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NOW 


to control 


liquid levels more accurately 



LEVEL CONTROL 
VALVE 


Positively Controls 
Tank Levels for: 

• Single Point Fueling 

• Underwing Fueling 

• Fuel Transfer Systems 

• Pressurized Drop Tanks 



This new PARKER valve controls fuel tank levels far more 
accurately. Has balanced pilot valve which operates inde- 
pendently of flow rates or pressures. Actuated by internal 
float. Offered in both top-filling and bottom-filling models. 

Compact — Light weight — %-l" size weighs % lb. 

Hft-1%" size weighs 1 lb. 

Low Pressure Drop — %" size: 0.8 psi. at 20 gpm., 

1 size: 0.5 psi. at 30 gpm., 3.8 psi. at 200 gpm. 
Suitable for high pressure systems — 0 to 50 psi., 

75 psi. proof 

Winterized — temperature range:— 65° to -f- 160° F, 

Positive shut-off and reopening action. 

Thermal relief protection. 

Interchangeable port adapters. 

Designed for easy maintenance. 

Write today for Bulletin No. 530 

^ Approved by U. S. AIR FORCES 


(Yellow Dot ) 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 



Double Turboprop Engine Built in Britain 


Armstrong Siddeley gears two Mambas to coaxial con- 
trarotating propellers to develop peak of 3500 hp. 


British engineers' confidence in the 
gas turbine-propeller has been strikingly 
demonstrated by disclosure of a multi- 
ple engine. 

Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd.’s 
new double Mamba, basically two 
Mamba IIs placed side-by-side, is now 
under consideration for installation in 
two secret planes. It was exhibited at 
the recent Paris Air Show. 

Details of this engine, probably the 
first that have been disclosed on multi- 
ple turbine-propeller units, show British 
progress with this type of powcrplant. 
► Separate Operation— Although the en- 
gines arc joined together at the front 
and use the same air intake and pro- 
peller shaft reduction gear casings, they 
are two separate power units, with their 
own fuel, lubrication and control sys- 

Each engine has its own reduction 
gear and drives one of two opposite 
rotating coaxial propellers. 

Combination of the two Mambas, 
with their axial flow compressors, af- 
fords a compact power group. It is 
reported to permit high economy in 
fuel consumption when cruising at low 
power, with a high power to weight ra- 
tio for maximum power operation. 

Either engine may be shut down and 
restarted independently, deemed a con- 
siderable advantage when maximum 


range or endurance is required. Each 
delivers 1 270 slip, and about -fOO lb. jet 

► New Reduction Gear— Reduction of 
speed required is from 15,000 rpm. at 
the compressor shaft down to a pro- 
peller shaft speed of H50 rpm. 

Port engine drives the front propeller, 
starboard engine the rear propeller. 
Both reduction gears are separate al- 
though the counter-rotating props arc 
mounted coaxially. 

On both port and starboard engines 
the reduction is via a compound cpi- 
eyclic gear train. A helical sun gear on 
the compressor shaft engages with three 
helical planet gears. Mounted on the 
same axis as the three helical planet 
gears are three spur planet gears mesh- 
ing with a floating internal gear (63 
teeth). Attached to the planet gears is a 
carrier revolving with them as they ro- 
tate within the annulus gear. 

Mounted on the front of the carrier 
is a spur gear. On the port engine, this 
drives the gear on the propeller shaft 
through an idler gear. On the starboard 
engine, it drives the propeller shaft 
through two idler gears. The extra 
idler on the starboard drive rotates the 
rear propeller in an opposite direction 
to that of the front prop. In other 
respects both drives are identical. 

► Oil Pressure for Balance— The floating 


internal gear is prevented from rotating 
by engaging with three bellcrank levers 
connected to three pistons. 

Tendency for the internal gear to 
move radially due to torque reaction is 
balanced by oil pressure on the forward 
side of each piston. These pistons per- 
form the function of a torquemeter. 
Pressure in the torquemeter system is 
read on a gage in the cockpit. Engine 
blip. = pressure (psi.) x rpm./3778. 

fhe torquemeter pistons are steel 
with cast iron scaling rings, cylinders 
have steel sleeves in magnesium alloy 

► Bearing Details — The three spur 

E lanet gears are supported by roller 
carings. A ball thrust bearing is pro- 
vided at the rear end of each planet 
gear shaft to take the thrust of the 
helical planet gears. An adjusting 
washer is also provided to control the 
backlash of the helical gear assembly. 

Each idler gear is supported on either 
side by a roller bearing. The outer, or 
front propeller shaft is supported at the 
front by a roller and ball bearing (outer 
races are in the front cover) and at the 
rear by a roller bearing (outer race fits in 
the front cover diaphragm). 

Inner or rear propeller shaft, passing 
through the hollow outer propeller 
shaft, is supported at the front by a 
roller bearing whose outer race fits in 
the proD hub. At the rear it is sup- 
ported by a roller bearing and a ball 
bearing, with outer races fitting in the 
air intake casing. Propeller thrust is 
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COMMON INLET and gear casing serve both units in the double Mamba. 



taken by the ball bearing on both 
prop shafts. 

► Engine Auxiliaries — These are 
mounted parallel to the centerline of 
the engine to the front and rear of the 
auxiliaries case, which is immediately 
aft of the air intake and engine mount- 
ing casting. 

The drive is transmitted from the 
propeller shaft reduction gear through 
a single inclined bevel shaft passing 
through one of the streamlined struts 
in the annular air intake, to a train of 
spur gears housed in the auxiliaries case. 

Auxiliaries include: governor-oper- 
ated ignition switch, oil scavenge pump, 
electric tachometer, propeller constant 
speed unit, fuel pump and engine over- 
speed governor, and main oil pressure 
and oil micro metering pumps. Oil 
pressure filter and relief valve is 


mounted on the end of the auxiliaries 

The same single lever control system 
is used as on the single Mamba. There 
is a throttle lever in the cockpit for 
each engine. A fuel isolator control 
lever is provided for stopping each 

► \ircraft Accessories Gearbox — This 
contains those accessories essential for 
the operation of aircraft installations 
such as wheelbrakes, flaps, landing 
gear, lighting, etc., but which are not 
essential for the running of the engine. 
Accessories consist of two generators, 
vacuum and hydraulic pumps, and a 

Tne accessories gearbox is mounted 
above the air intake casing. It is driven 
by a shaft mounted in ball and roller 
bearings housed in the front cover and 


reduction gear casing above the pro- 
peller shafts. 

This shaft is driven by both propeller 
shafts. Gear on front propeller shaft 
meshes directly with a driving gear on 
the accessory box drive shaft. Gear on 
the rear propeller shaft drives a second 
gear on the accessory drive shaft through 
an idler to obtain the correct direction 
of rotation. 

Tims, the remote accessory gearbox 
is therefore driven by both port and 
starboard engines. 

To avoid a connected drive between 
the two engines, a free wheel assembly 
is built into the two gear wheels on the 
accessory drive shaft. 

The accessories drive can transmit up 
to 100 hp. at maximum rpm. and is so 
arranged that full power is available 
when either engine is feathered. 

► Lubrication System— On both engines 
a main pressure type oil pump supplies 
oil at 70 psi. to the propeller constant 
speed unit, prop reduction gear bear- 
ings. oil jets for the reduction and ac- 
cessory gears, metering pump, high 
pressure oil pump, and front main and 
center compressor bearings. 

I lie metering pmnp feeds the rear 
main lurbinc bearing with S pt. of oil 
per hr. This runs to waste. Quantity 
of oil fed to the front main bearing is 
controlled by restrictor grooves. 

The high pressure gear-type oil pump, 
which receives oil at 70 psi. from tne 
main pressure pump, supplies oil only 
to the torquemeter cylinders. 

All scavenge oil drains into a sump 
and filter at the bottom of the engine. 
It is drawn off by the scavenge pump 
and directed through an oil cooler back 
to the tank. 

The oil consumption is less than 2 
pt./hr. for each engine at the maximum 
continuous rating of the engine— 14,000 
rpm. Maximum oil inlet temperature 
is 90 C.. and the normal temperature 
is 70 C. 

► Gear Oiling System— Lubrication of 
the propeller reduction gear on each 
engine is separate, and circulating oil 
is divided by a wall in the reduction 
gear housing. Thus, one engine can 
be removed from the airframe without 
disturbing the lubrication system of the 
other. 

If one oil tank is utilized for the two 
oil systems, it is considered necessary 
to have a central wall in the tank to in- 
sure that the two systems are completely 
independent, and each engine must 
have its own oil cooler. 

Independent starting for each engine 
is provided by a turbo-starter motor 
mounted on the propeller reduction 
gear housing. Engines also may be 
started simultaneously. 

Immediately above each starter mo- 
tor is a breech containing 2 or 3 cordite 
cartridges. 
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It's "all smiles" when you hum along ... at 5,000 feet . . . with 
clear skies . . . and a motor that's in tip-top shape. 

And for top performance at any altitude, it's a good idea to 
have your plane serviced by Standard Airport Dealers. 

Their Skyway Service offers a full line of high-quality aviation 
fuels and other flight necessities. And you'll find them at con- 
venient airports on any line of flight you choose, most every- 
where in the Midwest. 


STANDARD 
SKYWAY SERVICE 
Everywhere in 
the Midwest 



NOTE: The Standard Oil airport dealer franchise is a profitable one. 
Are you interested? Then write the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Aviation Department, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 






Standard Aviation Lubricants and Hydraulic Oils 
Quaker State Aero Engine Oils 
Allas Aircraft Tires, Batteries and Accessories 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
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...cutting lathe costs 
...saving assembly time 



Send today for our ne' 
factors and applicatic 


Use laminated shims, stamped from 
LAMINUM, to position machine elements 
accurately. With a .126 inch shim, made 
up of .002 inch laminations, for example, 
you have a full V * th inch of adjustment 
built into your assembly. There is NO 
filing or precision machining or grinding. 

PLUS these advantages: 

• All adjustments AT THE JOB. 

• No fumbling or counting loose shims. 

• No dirt, oil, grease between shim layers. 

• Less compressible than ordinary one-piece 

• No new skill required for use. 

• Can be fitted with babbitted lugs to pre- 
vent oil and pressure loss. 

ded - W 


STAMPING • GRINDING 


METALWORKING SERVICES 

square, ihollow draw. Special equipment 

IAMINUM 

THE SOLID SHIM THAI Wk 'OH 

'JpH ADJUSTMENT 

torials. L.i ui quale on your rfHFjcvtt i»bi. 

LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY. Inc. 

W®jm 

m 



STAMPINGS 




Slotted Parachute 
Gives Better Control 

MATS Air Rescue Service emergency 
mcdiciil rescue parachute teams arc 
using a new Derry-slot parachute, which 
gives the jumper far greater control over 
his landing spot than has previously 
been available. By the use of guide 
lines, the jumper can open and close 
slots that can give him a forward or rear- 
ward "cruising speed” up to 5 mph. 

’Hie slots, located in the front and 
rear of the chute extending from the 
apex to the apron, are made bv omitting 
a panel which forms “V” shaped cut- 
out. A guide line extends from both 
apron edges of the slots to the jumper. 

By pulling on one pair of lines, the 
jumper closes a slot. When the lines 
to the opposite slot are relaxed the slot 
is opened, causing air to spill, creating a 
reaction in other direction. 

► Out of the Woods— The new para- 
chute was invented by Frank M. Dcm’, 
a "smoke jumper” with the U. S. 
Forest Service. Derry formerly was a 
rigger and jump instructor with the 
Eagle Parachute Co. and began work 
on his slot idea while serving as a para- 
chute instructor and rigger with the 
Forest Service from 1940 to 1946. 

Air Rescue Service “pararescitc 
teams” are trained in specific rescue and 
survival tactics to provide first aid to 
survivors of aircraft crashes. The team 
members are tutored in snow and water 
jumps in addition to techniques for 
jumping into wooded areas. An old 
problem has been solved by the addi- 
tion of a 75-ft. nylon rope to the 
chutists equipment to permit “rope 
let-downs” from high trees. The rope 
is visible as a bulge on the right leg of 
the chutist shown . 
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Here's How They Figure 
on the Nation's 
Leading Aircraft... 


SeutA 

AIRCRAFT HEATING AND 
THERMAL ANTI-ICING EQUIPMENT 
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Look 10 EDO for 


• ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT 
and MANUFACTURING 

• SEAPLANE FLOATS 

• PRECISION ALUMINUM 
FABRICATION 


• DESIGN DEVELOPMENT 
and ENGINEERING 



Color Television 
Tried in Ramjet Run 

Feasibility of adapting color televi- 
sion for observation of combustion 
phenomena m ramjet testing is being 
explored by Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
in connection with an engine develop- 
ment contract with the Air Materiel 
Command. 

A demonstration recently conducted 
at the company's Wood-Ridge, N. J„ 
laboratories was probably the first occa- 
sion that color television has been ap- 
plied to see this type of supersonic en- 

► Color Vital— Because flame color is 
an important indication in combustion 
research and engine performance, color 
television offers interesting potential as 
a substitute for close-up viewing by en- 
gineering personnel. It would serve to 
eliminate the considerable hazards at- 
tendant with the operation of the ram- 
jet test rig. 

® Temperatures encountered range up- 
ward of 3000 K. 

• Pressures in the combustion section 
may be 20 times that of the outside. 

• Heat, vibration and noise are intense. 

• And general danger to operating per- 
sonnel increases with increase in size 
of the ramjet unit, 

► Research Phases— Wright Aero’s im- 
mediate study is being conducted on a 
6-in. o.d. combustion section. A steam 
ejector aft of the jet creates suction to 
simulate altitude conditions. 

Phases under investigation include 
effect of mixture variation, evenness of 
flame distribution, and blowout— a 
characteristic tendency of the ramjet, 
resulting from the high speed of the air 
through the combustion chamber. 

Color television could offer importan t 
aid in research on these operational 

► Previous Application— At the recent 
Wood-Ridge demonstration, the televi- 
sion aspect of the test was under the 
direction of Dr. Peter Goldmark, di- 
rector of engineering research and de- 
velopment at the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 

This company designed and built the 
equipment, consisting principally of a 
camera, monitor console, and the equiv- 
alent of a 12-in. viewing screen. It was 
loaned for the Wright Aero demonstra- 
tionn by the owners. Smith. Kline & 
French Laboratories, pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, who recently exhibited 
the use of color television in surgery 
and medicine at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn., in Atlantic Cits', 
N. J. 

► Observation Details— The camera was 
set up in the control room and through 
the observation window scanned the 
ramjet exhaust at about 20 ft. distance. 


Pictures were seen on two screens in an 
adjoining room. 

General effect of the reception was 
good, but it seemed that sharper defini- 
tion of colors in the exhaust flame would 
be desirable. Considering that the dem- 
onstration was an unprepared "dry 
run,” more effective reception would 
undoubtedly be obtained with more ex- 
perience and planning for this type of 
application. 

► Windows— Since closeup observation 
of the flame would be most desirable, 
apparently the best location for the 
camera would be at Pvrex windows (for 
cooler sections) and quartz, windows 
(for hotter sections) in the ramjet unit. 
Thus, with the aid of several cameras, 
the various chamber stations could be 

But intense heat and vibration en- 
countered with testing of large ramjets 
presumably would bring technical diffi 
eulties which would have to lie licked 
to permit this close proximity. 

► Prior TV Uses-This is not the first 
time that television has been used in- 
dustrially. Wright Aero previously has 
experimented with black and white 
television in ramjet testing. 

And Remington Rand Inc.’s Vcricon 
television system, also black and white, 
has been used in engine testing and in 

In the latter work, a remote con 
trolled mechanism safely permits engi 
neers to defuse, debooster or disassem 
ble hazardous high - explosive - filled 
bombs or projectiles from behind a 
protective barricade, while the operation 
is kept under constant surveillance via a 

Seven ammunition disassembly plants 
already use Vericon portable television, 
with other plants scheduled to follow 
shortly. 

Both the CBS and the Vericon de- 
vices use a coaxial cable instead of trans- 
mitting impulses through the air. 

Stratocruiser’s Filter 

By using activated carbon air purifi- 
cation in air conditioning system of the 
Boeing Stratocruiser, engineers were able 
to make a relatively small compact air 
conditioning plant do the job of a much 

Developed jointly by Boeing and the 
W. B. Conners Corp.. N. Y.. unit 
weighs 33 lb. and takes-up onlv 1.3 cn. 
ft. Device made it possible to limit out- 
side air intake to 1000 cfm. (about 23 
percent of the total fan volume), al- 
though cabin air is changed every 90 
seconds. 

V-shapcd fibreglas filters catch dust 
and remove visible tobacco smoke par- 
ticles, Air then passes through perfor- 
ated activated carbon tubes which soak 
up odors. 
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^Nllf/f/r/li is building for 
Royal Canadian Air Force 
worlds fastest fighter airpla 
the F86 Sabre. 


the 
the 
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Already a leader in commercial 
transport manufacturing, Canadair is 
proud to announce its entrance into 
the exacting field of military 
jet propulsion. 


anru/ml 

LIMITED MONTREAL 
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Hydraulic Fluids 

Results of widespread 
tests give valuable data 
but no definite answer. 

Service testing of a variety of non- 
flammable hydraulic fluids for aircraft 
(Aviation Week, Nov. 15, 1948) has 
accumulated valuable data, but none 
of them change the situation that ex- 
isted six months ago: no suitable fluid is 

Results now arc at hand on tests con- 
ducted by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. TWA, Boeing and United Air 
Lines over the past few months. These 
still indicate tnat available fluids are 
either nonflammable or suitable hy- 
draulic fluids— but not both. 

► Ilydrolubc U-4— The fluid developed 
by the Navy and which has its approval 
for use on their aircraft is Ilydrolubc 
U-4. While results of Navy service 
tests are unavailable, TWA has been 
testing this fluid in the cabin super- 
charger system of a Constellation. 

This is a separate, self-contained sys- 
tem and approximately 825 hrs. have 
been accumulated. TWA reports ex- 
cessive wear on pump and motor parts 
due to the lack of adequate lubricity 
of the fluid at high operating pressures. 
Another difficulty is the susceptibility 
of the fluid to aeration, resulting in 
erosion of operating parts due to cavi- 
tation. This tendency of U-4 to en- 
train air is many times worse than 
standard AN-W-O-366 fluid. 

► CAA Tests— The CAA has tested this 
fluid in both a Douglas DC-3 and DC-4. 
Tests on the latter airplane have been 
discontinued because of excessive cor- 
rosion in magnesium fittings and valves 
in both the aircraft and brake hydraulic 
systems. Its use in the DC-3 is con- 
tinuing but results in this airplane show 
same indications as in the DC-4. 

Boeing Airplane Co. recently tested 
U-4 in a mockup of the Boeing 377 
Stratocruiscr hydraulic system and ac- 
cumulated some 200 hr. of service time 
at various temperatures. Near the end 
of this period a cooler was changed in 
the system and some 20 hr. later the 
entire system broke down due to ac- 
cumulations of sludge. 

Boeing engineers traced the difficulty 
to the fact that the cooler had been 
cleaned with carbon tetrachloride prior 
to installation and this material com- 
pletely upset the chemical balance of 
the U-4 fluid upon contact. 

► Skydrol— United Air Lines has been 
testing this product of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Skydrol in the cabin super- 
charging system of a Douglas DC-6 and 
has accumulated approximately 600 hr. 
of flight time. The system is still op- 
erating satisfactorily and until it is dis- 


assembled the exact extent of lubricity 
of this fluid cannot be determined. 

However, United reports that spilled 
or leaked fluid has removed paint. It 
also has a deleterious effect on electrical 
wiring which has been soaked in the 
fluid. Although other tests indicate 
that nylon wiring is not as susceptible 
to the fluid, no means have been found 
for protecting existing wiring. 

► StanCal Type A— A new fluid Stan- 
Cal Type A, has been tested by TWA 
in a supercharger run-in test stand and 
about 600 hr. has been accumulated. 
Although this fluid has held up satis- 
factorily to date, TWA points out that 
the test installation uses special fluid 


seals and that use of this fluid in cur- 
rent aircraft, like U-4, would require 
complete replacement of hydraulic seals. 

Other airlines, notably Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and Pan American Airways 
are service testing one or more of these 
three fluids in closed systems in flight 
tests and in ground laboratories. 

However, service tests on these fluids 
over the past few months have not 
changed the earlier indications that cur- 
rent nonflammable hydraulic fluids, 
while exhibiting desired nonflammable 
characteristics, create corrosion, lubric- 
ity, cavitation and deterioration hazards 
that perhaps only an entirely new chem- 
ical approach to the problem can solve. 
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ENGINEERING FORUM 


B-36: Fortissimo or Fiasco? 

A British aeronautical engineer takes a critical look 
at the biggest piston-engine bomber in the world. 


One must commend the editor of an 
American aviation magazine for his courage 
in ventilating the current and future status 
of the Convair B-36 long-range strategic 
bomber. Having persistently criticized this 
piston-engined Goliath right from its public 
debut, the writer is glad to have the privi- 
lege of placing his cards face up on the 
tabic in stating the case against it. 

No doubt this will inspire some of our 
American friends to rise in its defense. At 
the outset, however, we will disarm any 
counter criticism of current British bombers 
by cheerfully admitting they should be rele- 
gated to museums— or sold for hatracks! 

► Publicity Puffs— First, one must get the 
performance facts cleared from behind the 
publicity puffs which have been blown 
around the B-36. It began with the proto- 
type XB-36 at a design gross weight of 278,- 
000 lb. and the bombastic claim of a range 
of 1 0,000 miles carrying a 1 0,000 lb. bomb 
load on a fuel tankage of approximately 
21,000 U. S. gallons. 

Assuming that this fuel and bomb load 
could be substantiated on a gross weight 
of 278,000 lb. (a very doubtful premise in 
view of subsequent overload figures), the 
maximum range was in the 8000-8500-mile 
bracket— which meant an operational target 
radius of about 3000 miles. 


At this stage of development, however, 
the deficit was not of paramount impor- 
tance, although it hardly squared with the 
widely publicized claim that: “The B-36 
could carry an atomic bomb to any in- 
habited region of the world and return 
home without refueling." 

This assumes the unproven hypothesis 
that the B-36 would be permitted to vault 
the Iron Curtain, front and back, without 
having to fight a determined offensive force 
equipped with high-altitude jet fighters. 
That sort of brag must make the Russians 
smile in their beards . . . 

► Target Speed and Ceiling— Wc next hear 
of the first production batch, the B-36A. 
with a gross weight between 300,000 and 

310.000 lb., powered, like the proto- 
type, with Wasp Major R-4360-25 engine. 
This engine is rated at 3000 hp. for take-off 
and is claimed in some quarters to main- 
tain its normal continuous rating of 2500 
hp. up to a critical supercharger height of 

40.000 ft. Our own information indicates 
a more modest altitude rating for this par- 
ticular model. 

Based on an exhaust back pressure limi- 
tation of 31-in. Hg., our data show a maxi- 
mum power of 2400 hp. at 25.000 ft., fall- 
ing off to approximately 2000 hp. at 40,000 
ft. On the latter assumption, the service 


ceiling at the target could be as high as 

42.000 ft. and the top speed about 345 
mph. at 35,000 ft. 

The second production aircraft, the 
B-36B, has the gross weight increased to 

326.000 lb. and is powered with the later 
R-4360-41 engine, wet-boosted to 3500 hp. 
for take-off and a normal altitude rating 
of 2650 hp. 

Again, there is considerable “cloudiness” 
concerning the power vs. altitude character- 
istics of the engine, a continuous rating of 
2650 hp. being claimed up to 35,000 ft. 
Compared with the earlier Model —25 en- 
gine this is an altitude drop of 5000 ft. 
for a very small power gain. Wc suggest 
that it hardly makes sense or progress and 
hence should be treated with reserve. 

► “Case A”— However, on this basis— which 
we will denote as “Case (A)"— the service 
ceiling at the target works out to 39,000 
ft. and the maximum speed to 370 mph. 
at 35,000 ft. The optimum range cruising 
speed at this height is 295 mph. and this 
should also be roughly the overall average 
cruising speed for a long-range mission. To 
date, most of the B-36 long-range flights 
have averaged around 230 mpli., which 
seems to indicate considerable room for im- 
provement in the cruise control technique. 

The accompanying table shows all the 
aerodynamic cards face-up. No attempt has 
been made to evaluate such secondary fac- 
tors as engine cooling power loss, possible 
exhaust thrust augmentation, or intake ram 
effect on altitude, since to a first approxi- 
mation, they nullify one another. 

Note that all altitude performance figures 
for the B-36B are computed on a gross 
weight of 216,000 lb. at the target, just be- 
fore the bombs arc released. This target 
weight assumes a half-way range point of 
roughly 5000 miles, after some 60 percent 
of the fuel and oil has been consumed. 

► “Case B”— Probably nearer the troth, how- 
ever. is “Case (B)”, since it follows a more 
logical trend in power step-up from the 
earlier Model —25 engine used in the 
B-36A. It assumes that the power of the 
Model —41 engine in the B-36B has been 
increased by raising the exhaust back pres- 
sure limit of 31-in. Hg. to 34-in. There is, 
in fact, a basis for this reasoning in the case 
of the Republic XP-12. which has a some- 
what similar Wasp Major installation de- 
signed to operate at 40,000 ft. On this 
analogs-, the maximum power at altitude is 
approximately 2600 hp. at 25,000 ft. drop- 
ping off 2150 hp. at 40,000 ft. 

Power assumption (B) results in lowering 
the maximum speed to 350 mph. at 35.000 
ft. and lifting the service ceiling approxi- 
mately 41,000 ft.— thus, incidentally, estab- 
lishing Convair’s claim that the B-36B does 
have a service ceiling over 40.000 ft. Cases 
(A) and (B) are compared in the accompany- 
ing graph, which shows the maximum {not 
the cruising) speed performance at the 
target. The curve for Case (B) checks well 
with most bombing tests so far published. 

► Range Performance — What about the 
range performance of the B-36B— how was 
the latest figure of 9600 miles, with a 10,- 
000-lb. bomb load over 5000 miles ob- 


Aerodynamic Data — Convair B-36B 



Characteristic 

Symbol 

Value 

1 

Takeoff Gross Wright ... 

Target Gross Weight (Bomhs Onl 
Target Gross Weight (Bombs Off) 

handing Gross Weight 

Wing Area 

Wing Span . . ... 

Aerodynamic Efficiency Factor 

wi 

w{ 

s 

326,0001b. 

216.000 lb. 

206.000 lb. 
136.0001b. 

4772 sn. ft. 
230 ft. 
0.77 


Effective Aspect Ratio 

Parasite Drag Cneffic«enr {min.) . 

’c d 


0.016 


Parasite Drag Area 

f= c d s 


76.4 sq.ft. 


Aircraft l.ift/Drag Ratio (max.) 

L/D 


20.5 


prnr rpr . n _ ... r 





Propeller Rotational Speed (G, R. = 0.38) .. . 



i6.2 rps. 






= 

Specific Fuel 4- Oil Consumption (aver.) ..... 

c 


0 50 lb./bhp./hr. 

6 


Case (A) 

Case (B) 

O' 

Normal Power vs. Altitude (N ■= 2550 rpm.).. 

bhp. ft. 
2650/25,000 
2650/30,000 
2650/35,000 
2000/40,000 

bhp. ft. 
2600/25,000 
2500/30,000 
2340/35,000 
2150/40,000 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


(Congratulated 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, Inc.—. 


... For 15 years 
of successful service to 
the traveling public. 

During this period, CONTINENTAL carried 
952,000 persons for a total of 344,317,000 pas- 
senger miles quickly, safely, and comfortably. 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE is proud to have shared in this 
achievement by supplying CONTINENTAL with a fleet of CON- 
VAIR-LINER transports. The ultimate in medium-range com- 
mercial aircraft, CONVAIR-LINERS are also in service on American 
Airlines, Western Air Lines, Pan American World Airways, North- 
east Airlines, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Sabena, Trans-Australia 
Airlines, Swissair, Orient Airways, Ltd., and Central Air Transport 
Corporation. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, California 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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CONTROL 




AVIATION PRODUCTS 


FACILITIES: 


LOCATION: 


Here at one of the most convenient and acces- 
sible airports in the cast you’ll find facilities 
for every flying need. 

SERVICE c. D . Kelsey, Cities Service Aviation Dealer 
lias a complete line of top quality performance- 
tested aviation products. (See location indicated on 
the map.) At this hanger you’ll also find storage and 
repair facilities, a wide range of aviation parts and 
courteous, skilled lubrication service. 


Aviation Specialty Lubricants 

CITIES SERVICE 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 

New York • Chicago • In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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provides 
the answer 
for 

trim-tab 

control 


on the 


McDonnell 




DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE SENT UPON REQUEST 



ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
2S MONTGOMERY STREET • HILLSIDE 5, NEW JERSEY 


JAMES L. ADAMS & CO. • LOS ANGELES 6, CAL. 
W. N. WRIGHT • DALLAS. TEXAS 
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NATIONAL 
AIR RACES 

SEPT. 345- CLEVELAND 


W ELCOME to the world's greatest aerial spectacle — an action- 
packed three-day program of dramacic racing activity over the 
Labor Day weekend, featuring — 

$100,000 (Minimum) CASH PRIZES 

• THOMPSON TROPHY RACE— 225-mile closed course high 
speed classic of the world, tentatively including a 
jet division. Monday. 

• BtNDIX TROPHY RACE — spectacular trans-continental 
speed dash, including a jet division flown by U.S. 
Service jets. Finish Saturday. 

• GOODYEAR TROPHY RACES — series of eight closed 
course speed competitions for 190 cu. in. planes. 
Daily — Finals Monday. 

• ALLISON JET TROPHY EVENT— jet flying demonstration 
by U.S. Air Service jets. Sunday. 

• SOHIO TROPHY RACE — 105 mile closed course classic 
for high speed planes. Saturday. 

• TINNERMAN TROPHY RACE— 105 mile closed course 
high speed competition. Sunday. 

• WOMEN'S TROPHY RACE — 7 5 mile closed course classic 
for women pilots only. Sunday. 

• U.S. AIR FORCE, NAVY and MARINE'S— in conventional 
and jet plane flying demonstrations of colorful and 
spectacular combat maneuvers. Daily. 

Order tickets in advance for best choice of scars. 


firmed by RAF pilots who have flown them. 
One suspects that the American passion for 
chasing the speed ribbon— partly due, per- 
haps, to inter-service rivalry is not paying off 
>o well as the British altitude ribbon. 

The dc Havilland Ghost-Vampire, holder 
of international height record, has done a 
lot of development flying since 1947 be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 ft., and British 
generally design jet fighters primarily for 
rapid interception and stratospheric mobility. 

It is unlikely, therefore, that an inter- 
ceptor jet which can hit 40,000 ft. in 8 
minutes and 50,000 ft. in less than 14 min- 
utes will be outmatched or outgunned by a 
piston-engined bomber which was born on 
the drawing board some five years earlier. 

Neither does this writer believe that the 
piston-cum-jet B-36D offers any serious 
prospect of salvaging the vast amount of 
time, money and manpower that has already 
gone into this World War-11 project, for 
the concept smacks of a patchwork solution. 
It is true that the takeoff run will be 
shortened and the initial climb nearly dou- 
bled, but the stratospheric top speed for 
combat emergency at the target is likely to 
be Mach-limited to around 460 mph. (M = 
0.70), a figure which is still out of court 

E inst the jet interceptor— bearing in mind 
design status of the latter by the time 
the B-36D is fit for operation service. 

► Jet Bomber Design— There is something 
spurious in the idea of mounting a rosy of 
jet barnacles to an existent piston-engined 
design, in order to boost it off the ground 
and to give it the extra kick to cover its 
inherent slothfulness. We do not think it 
can ever pay to take four parasite barrels for 
a ride-cspecially such a long ride sitting 
outside in the breeze. 

The logical answer is surely an all-jet 
bomber designed ab initio to accommodate 
the requisite long-range tankage — which, in- 
cidentally, would be considerably less than 
that now carried in the B-36B. (It must 
he still larger in the B-36D in order to take 
care of the higher gross weight — now re- 
ported at 358,000 lb. — and the extra con- 
sumption of the jets, plus the drag penalty 
of the barnacles.) 

The Boeing XB-47 Stratojet, for instance, 
although stated to have a nominal design 
gross weight of 125,000 lb., appears poten- 
tially capable of holding some 14,000 U. S. 
gallons of fuel in its long canister-type 
fuselage, which seems to presage an eventual 
overload gross weight or at least 180,000 

lb. with a 10,000-lb. bomb load. 

At this weight, a B-47B version powered 
with six J-47 5000-lb. turbojets could have 
(theoretically, at any rate) a maximum range 

of 8000 miies, if the jets arc cruised at 75 
percent of their normal thrust. The cruis- 
ing speed, incidentally, would be about 570 
inph. (more than double that of the B-36 
as flown), while at the target weight of 
122,000 lb., the service ceiling comes out 
at 48,000 ft. 

► Jet Wing— Northrop, too, now has enough 
technical ‘'know-how" on the all-jet, all- 
wing configuration to lay down a long-range 
development of the YB-49 Jet Wing. As- 
suming an initial gross weight of 215,000 
lb., a B-49B mounting eight J-47 jets can 
be shown capable of a maximum range of 
6500 miles with a 30,000-lb. bomb load 
and 8000 miles with 10,000 lb. 

The optimum range cruising speed would 
be 460 mph., which is equal to the all-out 
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TBIISCON WELDED STEEL FABRIC 


• Authoritative and official loading tests prove that 
cracks in reinforced concrete airport runways consistently 
average a load transfer of about 48% at all seasons of the year. This value 
represents practically 100% shear-resisting capacity, since a load transfer 
of 50% is the absolute maximum that could occur theoretically under any conditii 


Cracking in airport concrete runways cannot be eliminated entirely, 
but experience has proved that when concrete slabs are reinforced with 
Welded Steel Fabric between the joints, the formation of wide cracks is prevented. 

The reinforcing holds the aggregate of the fractured slabs in close contact, and enables 
all the slabs to function as a unit rather than as individual parts. 


Truscon Welded Steel Fabric has been widely adapted to concrete runway and 
highway needs throughout the United States. Discuss your airport concrete paving problems 
with an experienced Truscon engineer— he will help you secure a better, more economical job. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO • 


Joins . . . Metal lath ^ . . Steoldeck Roofs . . . 
Stool Doors . . . Bank Vault Reinforcing . . . 
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No other aircraft fire detector 
circuit is so SIMPLE, 
so FOOLPROOF... 




-'t/jh- 

° ne 

Che [cJci^ 


UNIQUE FENWAL SAFETY 
CIRCUIT . . . single conductor 
loop circuit with ground return 
. . . detectors operate even if con- 
ductor is accidentally broken any- 

double break only eliminates de- 
tectors located between breaks; 
others remain operative. Each 
detector operates independently 
— no averaging effects. This 
safety circuit is exclusive with 
Fenwal ! 

NO BULKY PANELS, SUPER- 
VISORY INSTRUMENTA- 
TION OR RELAY SYSTEMS 
to buy, check and maintain. 


Temperature-sensitive unit is the 
hermetically sealed stainless steel 
shell which protects the internal 
actuatingmechanism.Weighsonly 
2 ounces. Gives fast response . . . 
positive protection. Built-in rate 
of rise bias eliminates thermal lag, 
assuring instant, positive, fixed 
temperature response under all 
conditions. Unaffected by vibra- 

set at factory. Repeatable . . . 
detects over-heat or actual fire 
and resets itself. 



The Fenwal Aircraft 
Fire and Over-Heat 
Detector fully com- 
plies with CAA 
Technical Standard 
Order Cll in ac- 
cordance with S.A.E. 
Specifications AS- 
401. Write for data: 
Fenwal Incorpo- 
rated, 77 Pleasant 
Street, Ashland, 
Massachusetts. 




combat emergency speed of the B-36D 
with six piston engines and four jets being 
thrashed to the limit. Furthermore, the 
target ceiling with a 10,000 lb. bomb load 
(gross weight 14S.000 lb.) would be 52,000 
ft. 

► Jets at Altitude— In case these figures look 
a little rosy-tinted in favor of the jet, we 
should say that our altitude thrust ratings 
arc based on British engine data covering 
mostly radial-compressor turbojets, such as 
the Rolls-Royce Ncnc and the dc Havilland 
Ghost. Botfi these engines are known to 
have excellent altitude performances prob- 
ably not yet equalled by American axial- 
compressor types, but both the General 
Electric J-47 and the later series Allison 
J-35 may be expected to approach them 
in the near future. At the tropopause (35,- 
000 ft.), for example, the British jets de- 
velop a net propulsive thrust at 500 mph. 
of roughly 44 percent of their sea level 
static rating while at 600 mph. the thmst 
ratio is well over 50 percent. 

The essential military fact back of all this 
is that the jet bomber is very much in 
its natural habitat at high stratospheric 
levels, since as the fuel is consumed it pays 
to climb a flat aerial hill at high constant 
cruising speed, gaining altitude all the way 
to the target and throughout the return 
journey. “The higher, the faster, the far- 
thest," in fact, sums up the jet air age. 

This contrasts with the piston engine 
bomber which, for optimum range, must fly 
slower as its gross weight decreases. This 
classic piston engine millstone is verified by 
the low overall cruising speed of the B-36. 

► Wrong Horse— Whether the jet bomber 
will ultimately catch up with the jet fighter 
because of the machinations of Dr. Mach is 
another story for another time. But in the 
current state of the engineering art— and 
remembering what happened to Gocring’s 
bombers in the Battle of Britain— we fancy 
any fighter pilot would relish the chance of 
meeting up with such a large and lumbering 
target as the B-36. What is surprising, 
therefore, is that with two such promising 
ict bomber potentials as the B-47 and the 
B-49, the U. S. Air Force chieftains should 
prefer to back the B-36— presumably on the 
scoring point of range, and range only. 

This technical error on the part of U. S. 
military planning largely stems, we think, 
from a false psycho-political evaluation of 
the ultra-long-range bomber as the big stick 
deterrent of the future. 

Actually, two fundamental changes have 
taken place in the strategic bomber spec- 
trum since the B-36 was conceived— the 
proved practicability of air refuelling, and 
the use of advanced bases on friendly soil. 
Both of these implications reduce the range 
problem to Sounder engineering economics 
and dearlv point to smaller medium-range 
jets with high stratospheric performance . . . 

As a British observer sitting on the side 
lines with a slide-rule, we believe that the 
American taxpayer is being taken for a ride 
up a long and unprofitable side alley which 
can onlv end in a technical cul-de-sac. It 
seems to us that if this piston-engine giant- 
ism is pursued much further, the fire bri- 
gade will not onlv cost more than the 
fire, but most of the fire-engines will be lost 
in the funeral pyre. 

I Iaroi.o Sxxon, F.R.Ae.S. 

London, Eng. 
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Vickers 

HYDRAULIC 

EQUIPMENT 


Air lines all over the world have a preference for 
Vickers Hydraulic Equipment . . . not only on the main 
hydraulic system but also on the independent system 
for cabin pressurization and air conditioning. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, now celebrating its 30th 
anniversary of operation, is using DC-6, Constellation 
and Convair planes in its widespread operations. All 
of these make extensive use of Vickers hydraulics. 

Vickers Hydraulic Equipment for aircraft provides 
easiest operation and the ultimate in safety and reli- 
ability. There is a combination of Vickers units that 
will meet any aircraft need. Ask for new Bulletin 49-53 
describing the most complete line of 3000 psi aircraft 
hydraulic equipment. 

VlCKERS Incorporated 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 



CONVAIR 




STABILIZER ACTUATOR, lineor Type STABILIZER ACTUATOR, Linear Type CANOPY ACTUATOR FOR JET FIGHTER 

ST FoTj'lI G ^"N , i °" VAR, -CAM HYDRAULIC PUMP DRIVE MOTOR EXPLOSION PROOF 

ffpgpfil issisi 


AILERON BOOSTER MOTOR 



4606 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Californ 
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Latest Bid Awards to Industry by U. S. Air Force 









NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



Lord Dynafocal engine mount- 
ings have kept pace with 
changes in engine design, to 
provide suspension systems 
which combine every possible 
safety feature with relaxed 
comfort for passengers and 
crew Scientific design and 
accurate stress analysis achieve 
minimum weight for required 
strength. 




f 



Ground Power Supply 

For starting and testing jet aircraft 
and commercial transports, "Recto- 
starter” E24-500T portable power unit 
rectifies standard a.c. into smooth d.c. 
current with less than 2 percent rms. 
ripple voltage. Ripple frequency is 720 

Made by McColpin-Christic Cotp., 
4922 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
unit has continuous rating of 500 amp. 
at 28v. d.c. and momentary load rat- 
ing of over 3000 amp. Voltage stabi- 
lizer holds drop from no load to full 
load, well within 10 percent. Voltage 
variations due to changes in rectifier 
load, within rated output, arc within 
=*=5 percent (less than 1.5v.). 

Power unit can be pulled by one 
man or towed by truck. Self-locking 
brake prevents accidental rolling and 
two 50-lb. fire extinguishers can be 
mounted in end compartment. Device 
can be furnished with 50-ft. a.c. cable 
(shown) or with company’s type CR-1 
cable reel giving 500-ft. range. 



Machining Aid 

New type round-nose tool, Style 1 6T, 
for boring in trough by plunging and 
feeding both ways, is announced by 
Kcnnametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. Tool has 
brazed-on tip supplied in Grade K6 or 
K2S. 

It is available in 1 X 11 X 12-in. or 
I X 11 X 12-in. sizes. Tip, for both 
sizes, has 1-in. radius at extreme point, 
blending into 1 l-in. radius at each side. 


Rolls Sheet Products 

Silicone rubber-covered rolls, offered 
by Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., 407 
East St., New Haven 9, Conn., are de- 
signed to permit processing of many 
shcct-plastics, sheet-metals and fabrics 
at high and low temperatures, remain- 
ing soft and resilient from —100 to 
4-500 F. 

Rolls may be adapted for running 
sheet materials into or out of hot oi 
cold dips, removing excess fluid or for 
heat sealing. Product is represented to 
be resistant to many chemicals and will 
not themselves affect chemicals or proc- 

Matcrial is claimed to have high di- 
electric strength, which is maintained 
at elevated temperatures. Static elec- 
tricity reportedly does not build up on 
rolls as on metal covered units, and they 
will not carbon track from arc-overs. 



Carries More Fuel 

New airport fueling truck, developed 
by Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 
Bush St., San Francisco 20, Calif., is 
claimed to have much greater gasoline 
and motor oil capacity, while appearing 
smaller than some of its counterparts, 

A cab-over-engine type, truck is GMC 
AF-709 Model and will carry 3300 gal. 
of fuel and 200 gal of oil. Gasoline is 
delivered at rate of 200 gal./min. to 
aircraft through two hoses connected to 
separate delivery systems utilizing duel 
centrifugal pumps and powered by 
truck engine. Separately driven gear 
pump and delivery system supplies oil 
at rate of 15-18 gal./min. Equipment 
protects against water entering plane 
tanks, and filters keep out particles 
larger than 10 microns. 

To facilitate maneuvering around 
large craft, truck is confined to two 
axles, and steering is hydraulically pow- 
ered. Additional feature is lightweight, 
extendable, metal ladders for attach- 
ment to wing leading edge of large 
plane. Ladders are stowed inside com- 
partment. 
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One-Ear Headset 

"Karset” single-phone headset weigh- 
ing only 4 oz., offered by Telex, Inc., 
Telex Park, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
plastic frame which slips onto one car to 
hold receiver in place. Other ear is 
free for normal conversation. 

Device is represented to fit either 
side of head so snugly that it can not 
fall off. It has single cord equipped 
with standard phone-plug connection. 
Volume control is optional. Unit is 
claimed to be suitable for technicians, 
radiomen and aviation headset use. 



Cargo Aid 

For cargo loading, portable "Tote- 
All” conveyors, now available with hy- 
draulically controlled belt and hydraulic 
“Duo-lift" frame, is designed for quick- 
handling of wide variety of materials. 
Made by Lake Shore Engineering Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich., device's hy- 
draulic system permits belt reversing 
and speeds up to 400 ft./min. System is 
powered with electric motor or gasoline 
engine. Frame, which is mounted on 
four wheels with 4.00 x 8 pneumatic 
tires, permits adjusting conveyor height 
at low end from 20 to 4S in., and at 
high end, from 4 to 15 ft. depending 
upon conveyor length. Frame is 
equipped with a tow bar and unit may 
be pulled by hand or vehicle. Convey- 
ors are available in lengths from 10 ft. 
up, in multiples of 2 ft., with belt 
widths of 8, 10 and 16 in. Special 
lengths and widths are made to order. 




COUPLINGS are specified on 

Whittaker's outstanding new hot air valve. Whittaker engineers were 
impressed by the many advantages these couplings have over a standard 
bolted joint. The ventilated type used for this application can be installed 
or removed in seconds. It withstands temperatures up to 1600°, is quite 
light, yet provides a highly positive seal. 

The Marman line includes couplings for various types of joints— straps 
for supporting tanks and accessories — band clamps for all kinds of hose 
and flexible bellows. 

You will save design and production time and cost by designing 
Mormon's standard types right into your product in the same manner that 
you would specify a standard nut or bolt. The versatility of the Mormon 
line eliminates the need for an individually 
designed part even where the application is 
highly specialized. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE PERT. W-7 


MARMAN 

MWM PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
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OPEN SOON . . NEW AUTO-LITE WIRE AND CABLE PLANT 

at Hazleton, Pennsylvania. Over 180,000 square feel of floor space equipped 
with the most modern facililies for the production of wire and cable. 


Aircraft 

The 

ton plant, combine 
facilities at the Auto-Lite Port 
makes it possible to accept 
craft wire and cable business. The quality 
of these outstanding products is the result 
of 38 years of experience, research and 


LOW TENSION 
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SALES & SERVICE 



FULLER BRUSH CO. uses Mallard as tender for Fuller brothers’ yacht, while . . . 



. . . ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO., Batavia, has this and two others for executive travel. 


Business Use of Mallard Climbs 

Plush ten-place Grumman amphibian is number two 
postwar executive craft; owners utilize factory service. 


With approximately 50 Grumman 
Mallards now serving business and 
private owners this luxury ten-seater has 
quietly climbed into the number two 
position (discounting surplus types) in 
the multi-engine executive plane cate- 
gory. And in contrast to its rival, the 
twin-Becch, the Mallard has been in 
the public eye less than three years. 

Mallards have been putting in a 
maximum of about 600 flight-hours 
yearly. Their utility is roughly broken 
down into: one-third used extensively 
on-and-off water, another third see 50 
percent water usage, and the rest oper- 
ated almost exclusively from land. 

► Not A Work-Horse-Although the 
Mallard's roster of owners includes 
many famous concerns, and it has han- 
dled some rough assignments, it cannot 
be considered a work-horse in the ac- 
cepted sense. For the most part it is 
engaged in ferrying top executives in 
plush syle on long trips throughout the 


Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
and abroad. 

Seven owners have flown their am- 
phibians to Europe without modifica- 
tion to the aircraft. Private owners, like 
William E. Boeing, Vincent Astor, and 
Frank W. Fuller, Jr., annually make 
extensive vacation jaunts of thousands 
of miles, including much overwater fly- 
ing. 

Boeing reportedly uses his Mallard as 
a tender for his yacht; while Astor lends 
his craft to his pilot for charter when it 
is not otherwise needed. King Farouk 
of Egypt is scheduled to take delivery 
of two specially-fitted Mallards in 
August to expedite his traveling. 

► Uses— Major industries find uses such 
as these for their Grummans: 

• The Texas Co., with two Mallards, 
bases a plane in Louisiana for visiting 
underwater oil drilling operations in 
the Gulf. 

• Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 


Ontario surveys power locations and dam 
sites in the interior from the air. 

• Superior Oil (two Mallards), has used 
the craft for establishing airstrips along 
the Nile, the planes dropping off tech- 
nicians and supplies. 

On the more rugged side, the craft 
have seen this service: 

• Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co., 
transported supplies to its mines at 50- 
below temperatures, landing on ice. 

• Twentieth Century-Fox has been 
spotting film locations from the air; 
gave the Mallard a supporting role in 
one of its new films. Some of the scenes 
involved flying in turbulent weather for 
authentic shots. 

• The N. Y. Daily News Grumman has 
figured in a number of news-beats for 
the paper, most noteworthy being dur- 
ing the 1947 Florida hurricane. Flying 
from N. Y-, News photographers and 
reporters scooped all news agencies on 
complete coverage by following along 
in the trail of the disaster. Wirephoto 
equipment carried in the plane per- 
mitted transmission of the on-the-spot 
photos almost immediately. Although 
the Mallard has not been used heavily, 
the paper feels it earns its keep by mak- 
ing possible such coverage. 

► Factory Servicing— Mallard sales are 
handled directly through the factory at 
Bethpage, N. Y., and as a result nearly 
all the owners return their planes for 
checks and overhauls. Some of the am- 
phibians have put in 800 hours before 
coming in for a major checkup: Superior 
Oil flew a Mallard in from Egypt with 
750 hours on it. 

Grumman says that it can completely 
tear the airplane down and have it in 
the air three-four weeks later. 

Four months ago the company shifted 
Mallard production from Plant 2 to 
Plant 1 because the space was needed 
for output of the much larger JR2F-1 
Albatross air-sea rescue amphibian for 
the Navy. Sales volume of the Mallard 
is at the point where one-and-a-half to 
two of the craft are being turned out 
per month, although the basic price 
(with radio) has gone from $1 1 5,000 to 
$150,000. The highest priced Mallards 
sold thus far were three to Asiatic Petro- 
leum Co., in Batavia, for $160,000 
apiece, because of extra radio equip- 

Field for Lease 

The Milwaukee county board has 
voted to advertise for bids to operate 
the Curtiss-Wright Airport. The field 
had been operated by Flightways, Inc., 
since the county purchased it from that 
firm two years ago, but the airport has 
been closed to flying since last fall 
while the county enlarged and improved 
it. It is expected to be ready for re- 
opening by late summer. 
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QUICKER STARTS, 
GREATER STARTER 
DEPENDABILITY 

WITH GREER STARTER TESTER 



BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


USING WHITE SPACE— Proposal to use the backs of sectional aero- 
nautical charts as a place to print frequently used information for pilots, 
has been submitted to the Coast and Geodetic Survey by Frank Trum- 
bauer, assistant to CAA regional administrator at Kansas City, at the 
request of flying farmers and other pilots. 

A sample chart uses the heretofore blank white space on the back for: 
an operational altitude chart with information showing how to use it, data 
on search and rescue, a digest of useful radio information, procedure 
for flight in a control zone, do’s and don’ts for mountain flying, and 
tables showing ground distress signals, ground hand signals, cruising alti- 
tudes outside control areas, light gun signals and visual flight rule mini- 
mums. Assuming that the proposal is virile enough to withstand the 
apathetic reception which too frequently greets a new idea in government 
circles, it promises to be an inexpensive and worthwhile means of making 
this information readily available to the pilot when he needs it most. 


TODAY’S PLANES— A key to the new personal plane experimental 
developments now going on (AVIATION WEEK, July 4) may be derived 
from the two opposing points of view heard expressed at the recent ADMA 
meeting at Colorado Springs by Don Flower, Cessna sales manager, 
reflecting the attitude of many major personal plane makers, and Vy Ray 
Snyder, of Snyder Aviation, Chicago, reflecting a quite different opinion. 

Said Flower: The main trouble with today’s personal plane market is 
that people don’t know how good the airplanes actually are. 

Said Snyder: A better product is needed from personal plane manufac- 
turers with lower noise level, adequate room and comfort, reduced landing 
speed taking advantage of available NACA information on wing flap and 
slot designs: and more adequate financing should be arranged for distribu- 
tors and dealers. 


BIGGER PARTS BUSINESS— An analysis of aircraft dealer revenues 
which has been prepared by Bob Kenty of Air Associates and Dallas, 
shows the following breakdown for 1946 and 1947: flight operations, 40 
percent; aircraft sales, 25 percent; repairs and parts, 20 percent; gas, oil 
and storage, 1 5 percent. Repairs and parts have been badly neglected by 
many fixed base operators, Kenty says, and could well bring in a much 
larger revenue if properly merchandised. 

Too frequently. Kcntly says, the dealer keeps a stock of parts and 
accessories to maintain his own equipment, without enough thought to 
having adequate parts replacements and accessories which he can merchan- 
dise aggressively to private owners who use his field. If flight operations 
and aircraft sales continue in their present state of doldrums the repair 
and parts business "may be the operators’ only salvation,” Kenty believes. 


ROADABLE ERCOUPE RIDES AGAIN— The experimental road- 
able Ercoupe which folds its wings above its fuselage and taxis down the 
highway had a 100-mile road test from Jacksonville to Daytona Beach 
recently, in the Montreal-Miami Women’s Air Race. The loadable 
developed by Wismer Holland, Valdosta, Ga., from a conventional 1946 
Ercoupe, was piloted by Ellen Giimour and Gladys Pennington of Miami 
who flew it from Montreal, landed at Jacksonville in the evening, then 
took to the highway. Despite wind and rain, they made the trip to 
Daytona without serious incident, but had to stop there when the battery 
went dead. Investigation indicated that the headlights had exhausted the 
battery, which was not recharged while driving because the engine turned 
over too slowly. The Holland conversion, as previously described and 
pictured in AVIATION WEEK, has a collapsible screen around the pro- 
peller which remains in place for road travel. The women took off from 
Daytona next morning arriving in time to finish fifth in a field of six. 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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AS LONG AGO AS 1918, MARTIN 
EXPERIMENTED WITH BULLET- 
PROOF FUEL TANKS ON THE MB-2. 


AMAZING • 
MARTIN • 
MARENG ^ 
CELLS WERE 

DEVELOPED AS GAS TANKS ! 
: IN THE LATE '30s TO FIT PLANE *. 
I WINGS LIKE FOOTBALL BLADDERS. I 


OF ONLY A FEW MINUTES' WORK- 
VITAL FACTOR IN COMMERCIAL 
AIRLINE ECONOMY. 


THEIR SELF-SEALING FEATURE 
SAVED THE LIVES OF THOUSANDS 
OF AMERICAN AIRMEN AND 
HUNDREDS OF PLANES DURING 
WORLD WARE 

W AIRCRAFT 

BkHtftn 'I'D.f.nJ.ht, (ffiij Alrcr./, Si ... 


IN 1936, MARTIN PRODUCED AMERICA'S 
FIRST POWER-OPERATED TURRET. TODAY, MARTIN 
ELECTRONIC FIRE CONTROL SYSTEMS MAINTAIN 
THIS HISTORIC LEADERSHIP. ELECTRONIC 
"BRAINS AND MUSCLE’S" TO LOCATE, 
TRACK AND FIRE AGAINST 
AIRCRAFT. 


REVOLUTIONARY B IO (COLLIER 
TROPHY) BOMBERS FEATURED 
THE FIRST ENCLOSED TURRET, 
A MARTIN DEVELOPMENT. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


CAB Backs Standard Cockpits 

Board circulates revisions covering future transport 
designs. Foresees big economies, increased safety. 


After years of talk and little action, 
plans for standardizing transport air- 
craft cockpits seem to be making real 
progress. 

Early this month the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board issued a proposed regulation 
which would standardize cockpit ar- 
rangements of all transport category air- 
craft on the drawing boards at the time 
the new rules are adopted. More im- 
portant, the agency also invited com- 
ment on the extent to which the stand- 
ardized cockpit should be made appli- 
cable to existing aircraft. 

“Application of cockpit standardiza- 
tion rules to existing aircraft is a crucial 
question,' 1 CAB asserted, "since the 
planes which dominate the civil aviation 
scene for the next five years or more are 
already in operation.” 

► Armed Sendees Act— Cockpit standard- 
ization has been given considerable at- 
tention by various aviation groups, but 
until the recent armed services agree- 
ment on a standardized cockpit all such 
proposals have encountered sufficient re- 
sistance to kill them before they could 
receive serious consideration by civilian 
agencies. CAB said that since the armed 
services (the largest purchaser of air- 
craft in the U. S.) had agreed on cockpit 
standardization, "it appears to be an ap- 
propriate time to propose the same move 
for all other purchasers of equipment.” 

Variations in cockpit arrangements 
increase the cost of aircraft to the air- 
lines and render more difficult the integ- 
ration of commercial transports into the 
military program during a national 
emergency. The proposed new regula- 
tion for the airlines follows the military 
standardized cockpit layout as closely 
as possible. 

► Safety Problem-CAB noted that 
cockpit standardization will help resolve 
the safety problems involved in the in- 
creasing number of equipment inter- 
change arrangements proposed by the 
airlines. Air Line Pilots Assn, president 
David L. Behncke has announced his 
union’s opposition to equipment inter- 
changes "because variables in instrumen- 
tation and controls within the cockpit 
make interchanges hazardous” (Avia- 
tion Week, June 13). 

Estimates of how much money cock- 
pit standardization on presently-oper- 
ating aircraft would cost U. S. domestic 
and international airlines vary widely. 



ARRANGEMENT of instrument flight 
puncl proposed by CAB. Instrument cen- 
terline is to be within two inches of cen- 
terline of pilot's vision. 

Figures ranging between $4 million and 
$15 million are mentioned. Cost of the 
program depends on whether the stand- 
ardization finally adopted covers only 
the main instruments and controls or 
goes down to the last knob and switch. 
►ATA View— The Air Transport Assn, 
has recently shown growing interest in 
cockpit standardization. A survey of 
ATA members during May indicated 
that they favored establishment of a 
project within the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers aimed toward develop- 
ment of a manual of recommended prac- 
tices on cockpit layout for transport- 
type aircraft. 

Some industry quarters feel that 
standardization now will hamper efforts 
to further simplify cockpit layouts. De- 
velopment of new instruments for use 
in jet transports and in the all-weather 
airways program will complicate cockpit 
standardization. 

The proposed cockpit layout rules are 
in the form of amendments to Parts 3 
and 4b of the Civil Air Regulations. If 
the amendments are adopted, all new 
airplanes for which type certificate ap- 
plications are subsequently filed under 
Parts 3 and 4b would have to comply 
with the cockpit standardization regula- 

► Training Devices Eyed — Synthetic 
training devices also would be expected 
to conform to the standardized cockpit. 

While CAB believes some cockpit 
standardization requirements should be 


made applicable to existing transport 
aircraft, it concedes there is still some 
question as to the degree of standardiza- 
tion desirable and the date by which 
compliance with the regulation should 

Interested parties have been given 60 
days to submit written comments to 
CAB on the proposed new cockpit lay- 
out rules. These comments will be con- 
sidered by the Board before further 
action is taken on the regulation. 

The new rules are: 

1. Location of Controls-(a) All controls 

within the normal reach of a pilot when 
seated with harness locked. 

(b) All controls of a like function shall be 
grouped together. 

2. Actuation of Controls-(a) AH controls 
shall be so designed that the actuation there- 
in increased performance of the component 


(b) All controls shall be 
the actuation thereof al 




I that 


iward or 
iponcnt or the aircraft. 


(c) All c 

duced by a rotarv motion shall move clock- 
wise from the off position, through low or 

5.’ Power Control (Throttles) - (a) The 
power control or composite (single) power 
control unit, when used, shall be on the 
left-hand side of the cockpit, except in dual 
control (side-by-side) aircraft where a pede- 
stal, outboard or center instrument panel 
mounting is utilized. A brake lock or ir- 
reversible lock mechanism shall be incorpo- 


(b) 


i. Wat 


Power controls shall be actuated for- 
:o increase forward thrust. Where 
pitch propellers are used, the reverse 
control motion shall be rearward to 
irsvard thrust. If the normal throttle 
is used as a reverse thrust control a 
or lateral detent shall be provided 
n power off and application of reverse 
pitch. The motion of the friction 
irreversible lock mechanism shall be 
I or clockwise to tighten. 

r Injection Control — (a) The 
*1 be incorporated 


in the power control. It slra 
a switch operated in the forward end of 
travel of the power control lever. A master 
on-off switch for the water injection pump 
shall be located on or adjacent to the power 

q “(b) The water injection control shall be 
actuated by the passing of the master power 
control through a detent or gate in the 
increased thrust dircctioi 


and w 


ity— The 


to^thc^watcMn 


shall be located adjacei 
jection master switch. 

6. RPM Control - (a) Where an RPM 
control is required it shall be placed on the 
right of and shorter than the power control 
lever. Where an RPM control is replaced by 
a composite (single) power control unit such 
control lever shall be placed as provided in 
paragraph 3 above. 

(b) An RPM control shall be actuated 
forward for increased RPM. 

7. Mixture Control— (a) The mixture con- 
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shorter than the RPM control. Where a 
mixture control is replaced by a composite 
(single) power control unit, it shall be placed 
as provided in paragraph 3 above. 

(b) Where a composite power control 
unit is used the idle cut-off condition shall 
be separated from the operating settings by 
a safety guard which may be overridden only 
by deliberate movement of the control. The 
control shall be so designed that a forward 
movement thereof shall provide increasingly 
rich conditions. Tire maximum rich condi- 
tions shall be obtained by a full forward 
movement thereof. Any intermediate posi- 
tion which automatically provides a present 
carburetor condition will be so indexed as to 
provide both sensory and visual identiffca- 

8. Supcrcluirgers — (a) The supercharger 
control shall be located to the left and below 
the throttle control or on the aft side of the 
pedestal. Where a springload mechanism in 
the supercharger control is used to permit 
such control to automatically snap into for- 
ward low position when released from high 
position, a positive notch for securing the 
control lever in the take-off position is 

'(b) Actuation motion of the supercharger 
control shall be upward or forward for take- 
off. No locking device provided to secure 
the power control, RPM control, or mixture 
control shall be applied to the supercharger 
control. 

Control Knob Shapes-Sections 9 through 
14 of the proposal specify knob shapes to be 
used for supercharger, power. RPM, mix- 
ture. landing gear and landing flap control. 
Section 15 designates the flight instrument 


Puerto Rican Official 
Hits Strato-Freight 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

SAN JUAN— In a report covering 
Strato-Freight’s C-46 crash in which 53 
were killed, District Attorney Jose C. 
Aponte charged that the airline, West 
Indies Aviation Service, and Capitol 
Travel Agency were specifically respon- 
sible for the disaster. He asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to revoke 
licenses of chief pilot Wakefield and 
mechanic Carlos Perez. 

The report also recommends that 
those involved be charged with “invol- 
untary homicide." Aponte’s findings 
have been submitted to Gov. Munoz 
Marin, who will present them to federal 
authorities during his Washington visit. 

The report made the following ac- 
cusations: 

• Strato-Freight’s C-46 carried insuffi- 
cient life-rafts; chief pilot Wakefield op- 
erated the aircraft overloaded and ac- 
cepted a false and fraudulent manifest; 
this C-46 previously had flown from 
Newark to Miami to Puerto Rico with 
defective flaps, “which indicated that 
the aircraft was not in appropriate con- 
dition to make the flight.” 

• West Indies Aviation Service me- 


chanic Carlas Perez in changing defec- 
tive spark plugs put in plugs not ap- 
proved for C-46. As a result many plugs 
burned out on take-off. It is recom- 
mended that the company be barred 
from Isla Grande Airport until it is 
certificated to handle maintenance and 
repair. 

• Manager of Capitol Travel Agency 
was not authorized to sell airplane flight 
tickets. The Public Service Commis- 
sion was asked to refuse the agency a 
license. 

Public Service Commission and 
Transportation Authority was asked in 
the report to amend regulations on 
ticket agent obligations, passenger 
weighing, to get sworn statements from 
plane captains on aircraft basic weight, 
and verification of sworn statements. 

► Non-sked Near-crack-up- While the 
Strato-Freight case was still being de- 
bated, a C-46 of Associated Transport 
Co. with 62 aboard developed engine 
trouble after takeoff from San Juan but 
managed to get back to the airport 

Unions Join Calif. 
Carrier Battle 

The tooth-and-claw fight between 
certificated and uncertificated carriers 
on the West Coast has involved new 
protagonists. 

Six labor unions representing ground 
and flight personnel of the regular air- 
lines operating in California have joined 
with management in alleging that cut- 
rate intrastate carriers are permitted to 
fly with inadequate safety standards. 
Civil Aeronautics Board and CAA offi- 
cials retort that many of the charges 
leveled against the cut-ratcrs are with- 
out foundation. 

Western Air Lines president T. C. 
Drinkwater opened the attack on the 
independents early this month (Avia- 
tion Week, July 'll). The cudgel has 
been taken up by the Air Line Pilots 
Assn., the United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America-CIO, the Air Line Stew- 
ardesses Assn., the Airline Communica- 
tions Employees Assn.-CIO, the Air 
Line Dispatchers Assn.-AFL, and the 
Airlines Division of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. 

► Protest to Washington-In telegrams 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
members of Congress, the unions de- 
manded that California cut-rate oper- 
ators be placed under the same eco- 
nomic and safety regulations as the cer- 
tificated airlines. “Safety regulations 
governing the operations of the ‘cut- 
rates’ and the regularly established cep 
tificated airlines are so far apart as to 


be almost incomparable," the unions 
declared. 

The unions' outburst followed Drink- 
water’s warning to his employes that 
the five or six intrastate lines operating 
in California with transport-type equip- 
ment present a serious threat to union 
wages and working conditions. Inde- 
pendents on the Los Angeles- San Fran- 
cisco run are charging fares of $9.95 
and S9.99, compared with $20 and S21 
for their certificated competitors. 

Efforts by the certificated carriers to 
have the California legislature and state 
public utilities commission regulate the 
intrastate carriers’ operations more se- 
verely met with little success. The ap- 
peal to the federal government followed. 

► Charges Repeated - The unions 
echoed many of the charges which 
Drinkwater leveled at the independents. 
They said that the cut-rate operators’ 
standards are below those of the certifi- 
cated lines from the standpoint of 
maintenance, dispatching, communica- 
tions, and pilot qualification. 

Why, the unions asked CAB, should 
the cut-rate carriers be allowed to fly 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco federal 
airways according to one set of rules 
while the regular airlines must follow 
much more strict safety regulations 
while flying the same route? “Sooner or 
later.” the protest declared, “all com- 
panies engaged in scheduled transporta- 
tion of passengers over the federal air- 
ways will be obliged to observe the same 
safety and economic rules.” 

Many of the implications made by 
the unions against California's cut-rate 
intrastate carriers cannot be supported. 
CAA and CAB officials told Aviation 
Week. 

For example, one of the ques- 
tions asked bv the unions was: Why 
are these cut-rate lines allowed to op- 
erate a multi-engined passenger plane 
under limited regulations similar to 
those governing a light private plane? 

Answer is that the California inde- 
pendents are not permitted to fly their 
transports under regulations similar to 
those covering a lightplanc. 

The unions also asked: Why, when 
regular airline pilots are limited to 85 
hr. of flying a month, does CAB place 
no restrictions whatever on the pilots 
of the cut-rate carriers? Why aren’t the 
independents required to carry’ a re- 
serve supply of fuel on every flight? 

► Federal Agencies Replv— CAA and 
CAB officials told Aviation Week 
that the California and other intrastate 
lines must now obey the 85-hr. flight 
time limit and carry adequate fuel re- 
serves on all flights. In fact, the pilot 
flight time limit governing scheduled 
intrastate carriers and interstate non-, 
scheduled lines is in some respects more 
exacting than the comparable regula- 
tion for certificated operators. 
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America Wants Value . . . America Buys 

CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


America’s truck operators know that 
these all-star cargo carriers deliver 
the goods all along the line — in 
power, stability, stamina, handling 
ease, comfort and convenience. 
They know — and they buy and oper- 
ate more Chevrolet trucks than any 
other make. And in owning the 
nation’s Number 1 truck, they enjoy 
lower cost of operation, lower cost 
of upkeep and the lowest list prices 
in the entire truck field! 


Chevrolet’s the Only Truck 

With All These Features 


NEW CHEVROLET 4-SPEEO SPLINED REAR AXLE 



CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 
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By Mojo*. Al William*., ALIAS, "TATTERED WING TIPS," 
Manager, Gulf Aviation Department, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


the Sirdmen's Perch 


gar. please. Let s get on with the Perch's 
hail of higher learning, The Little Known 
Facts About Well Known Planes Dept. 

achieved by sending us a L.K.F.A.W.- 
K.P. that's startling enough to pass our 
high critical standards and be used in 


this column. If your Fact is that good . . . 
and if yon un J p n of with «... we send ' 
you a handsome, looks-like-it-was-en- 

tom rung). Your fifth Fact gets you 
promoted to Senior Perch Pilot, an ex- 
perience at least as exciting as finding 
gold nuggets in your back yard! 

Robert Osborne, Jr., of Erlanger, Ky., 
sent us proof that: 

“The carrier-operated, single-sent 
more than a DC-3!" 8 

Your Commission is on the way, Bob. 

Now how about the rest of you? The 
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‘Stratocoaeh’ Spurs Skycoach Study 

Boeing proposes 103-seat Stratocruiser as other signs 
reflect interest in lower air travel fares. 


By Stanley L. Colbert 

Plans for a domestic and international 
Snper-Skycoach carrier now center 
around Boeing Airplane Co.’s proposed 
103-passenger "Stratocoaeh’' version of 
its $1.5 million Stratocruiser, although 
other craft may be in the running. 

Airlines, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Department of Commerce and 
International Air Transport Assn, have 
taken different views on the air coach 
question. But Boeing, taking no sides, 
has come up with a modified Strato- 
cruiser carrying either 99 or 103 passen- 
gers. At current operating costs, ac- 
cording to the company, it could: 

• Show a $2306 profit on roundtrip 
transcontinental runs, operating with a 
60 percent passenger load factor and 50 
percent cargo factor. This would be an 
increase of $924 per roundtrip (light 
over profit the company claims could 
be made if regular 75-passenger Strato- 

• Show a roundtrip trans-Atlantic profit 
of $18,939, operating with a 65 percent 
passenger load factor and 70 percent 
cargo factor. 'This would be an increase 
of $1020 per roundtrip flight over profit 
possible with the regular 75-passenger 
Stratocruisers. 

In the 99-passenger version of the 
Stratocoaeh, space is provided amidship 
for a galley; the 103-passenger version 
puts four more seats in this space. 

Boeing's announcement of the plane 
fits in the Suner-Skycoach picture along 
with these other developments: 


• International Air Transport Assn., 
which tabled move, pending more de- 
tailed study, to introduce tourist rates 
this spring, has decided to cut trans- 
Atlantic fares during the winter. Special 
rates, good only on round trips, will re- 
duce fare from $630 to $466.70. 

• Northwest Airlines, through K. R. 
Ferguson, vice president-operations and 
engineering, has hinted that its Strato- 
cruisers may go into a domestic Sky- 
coach operation. Said Ferguson, testi- 
fying before a Senate committee: "Our 
experience with coach service indicates 
a vast mass air transportation market 
existing at lower fare levels . . . North- 
west may yet be the first airline to offer 
the niuch-heralded three-cent fare." 

• Department of Commerce census 
shows 15 million families in the $3000- 
$6000 income bracket, compared with 
only 4 million families in the over- 
$6000 bracket. Herbert A. Wilkinson, 
chief of Commerce Dept.’s travel 
branch, recently told members of the 
New York Airlines Committee: “These 
are the people for fhe most part short 
on vacation time. This provides a tre- 
mendous potential for travel.” 

• Airlines and travel agents told Avia- 
tion Week that bookings for Euro- 
pean travel next year— a Holy Year in 
Rome-already are coming in and should 
get heavier after the summer months. 

• Pan American Airways president Juan 
Trippe, has said he is counting on using 
Stratocruisers to offer world-wide tourist 
class air transportation at one-third or 
more below regular rates. 


CAB has turned thumbs down on in- 
ternational Skycoach service. It told 
American flag carriers that "tourist fares 
should not be instituted at this time. 
There are no indications at present that 
tourist services can be performed at 
substantially lower cost than regular 

“The only claims made for substan- 
tial cost reductions in tourist service 
contemplate the use of the Boeing 
Stratocruiser for which no experience 
cost data will be available for some 
time” (Aviation Week, May 9). 

CAB is concerned over increased 
mail pay requirements, and possible 
diversion of regular traffic to low-fare 
flights. 

► Lockheed Plans— The Stratocruiser 
isn’t the only plane proposed for coach- 
type service. Lockheed has plans for a 
90-passenger version of the Constella- 
tion Model 949, making it 1 8 ft. longer 
than the present model and increasing 
maximum gross to possibly 135,000 lb. 
The plane would be powered by Wright 
compound engines, giving it possibly 20 
percent more range. Originally the 
craft was advanced as a freight carrier 
(Aviation Week, June 1). 

American Airlines reportedly is plan- 
ning a 60-passenger DC-4 and a 101- 
passenger DC-6. 

While CAB has discouraged U. S. 
flag lines from offering a tourist fare to 
Europe, it has permitted Transocean 
Air Lines and Seaboard &- Western Air- 
lines— two nonscheduled carriers— to 
carry students abroad this summer at 
lower than usual rates. Youth Argosy 
told Aviation Week the students pay 
$350 for a roundtrip, considerably less 
than what it would cost them to travel 
by scheduled airline (Aviation Week, 
June 27). Both TAL and S&W expect 
to carry thousands of students under 
the Youth Argosy plan. 

Meanwhile, a coach-tvne Stratocruiser 
is already in service. Military Air Trans- 
nort Service is using a "high-density” 
YC-97B. utilizing double seats and alter- 
nating triple seats, to accommodate 85 
passengers. 

Tax Reduction 

Some reduction in transportation 
taxes at this session of Congress ap- 
peared likely last week. 

President Truman called for re- 
moval of the 3 percent transportation 
tax on property. 

The Senate Finance Committee ap- 
proved legislation reducing the 1 5 per- 
cent tax on persons to 10 per cent. 

Several congressmen, including Sen. 
Pat McCarran (D.. Nev.), dissatisfied 
with both the President’s recommenda- 
tion and the Senate committee’s action, 
announced they would push for com- 
plete removal of the transportation tax 
on both property and persons. 
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Widow Sues CAA 
Over Carmel Crash 

The widow of a passenger killed on 
United Airlines' DC-6 crash at Mount 
Carmel, Pa., has filed a $200,000 suit 
against the U.S. government and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, charg- 
ing them with negligence in approving 
the plane for commercial flying. 

Previously, the widow— Mrs. Mary E. 
DeVito of New York-filed suits in 
U.S. Eastern District Court against 
United Airlines and the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. 

A spokesman for Gair & Gair, at- 
torney for Mrs. DeVito, told Aviation 
Week the suit against Douglas will con- 
tend the aircraft was not manufactured 
properly and that the fire-fighting equip- 
ment tvas defective. United is charged 
with being in control of the plane at 
the time of the accident. 

► Hearing Testimony— Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board has not yet released a decision 
on the Mt. Carmel crash, but hearings 
last year were open to the public and 
transcripts of testimony presented by 
government lawyers and experts are 
available. In a case of this sort, it may 
be possible that testimony at the crash 
hearings by government witnesses will 
help strengthen the case against the 


Holiday Traffic 
Uses All Planes 

The kind of boom-time traffic the 
scheduled domestic airlines planned for 
and never got in 1947 and 194S became 
a reality during late June and the Inde- 
pendence Day weekend. Ticket agents 
for nonscheduled operators also reported 
record sales. 

Among the carriers to boast of the 
best business in history last month were 
Northwest and Capital airlines. 

NWA flew 78,005 passengers on its 
domestic system during June. Tin's was 
3519 more than in August, 1946, the 
previous record month, and 9741 ahead 
of June, 1948. 

► Best in 23 Years-Capital Airlines 
said it handled more traffic last month 
than ever before in its 23-year history. 
Gross revenues totaled $2.4 million, up 
36.5 percent over June, 1948. 

July 1 was the biggest day in the 
company’s traffic experience. Twenty- 
five extra sections were necessary to han- 
dle the more than 6000 passengers 
starting on their holiday weekend via 
Capital. 

► Irregulars Busy— Nonsked flights out 
of New York to Chicago. Miami and 
the West Coast over July Fourth were 
almost triple the usual number. One 


nonsked ticket agency reported booking 
nearly 1000 passengers on California 
and Miami trips. Of these, almost 50 
percent were roundtrippers. 

Another nonsked agency told Avia- 
tion Week that it had to turn away 
hundreds of ticket applicants because it 
could not find planes to handle the busi- 
ness. A number of agencies combed the 
LaGuardia-Newark-Teterboro area for 
available nonsked DC-3s and DC-4s. 

► Extra Sections— Passenger agents for 
the scheduled carriers summed up traf- 
fic in one word: “Terrific." Colonial 
Airlines reported adding 84 extra sec- 
tions to their flights over the four-day 
period. Ordinarily, Colonial operates 32 
flights a day. 

American Airlines’ unofficial count 
was that one day (July 1) traffic in the 
New York-Newark area totaled 3665 
passengers. American added 67 extra 
sections over the weekend. 

Trans- World Airlines reported adding 
eight extra sections to its skycoach 
flights to Chicago, and 35 extra sections 
altogether out of New York. Eastern Air 
Lines estimated it added 25 extra sec- 
tions. Northwest added fixe extra sec- 
tions, but agents reported they could 
have filled many more if equipment had 
been available. 

CAB Delays 

Last possibility that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will reach an early and 
expedited decision on the proposed Pan 
American Airways purchase of Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines has faded. 

The Board has denied a petition by 
PAA, AOA and American Airlines ask- 
ing that CAB render a decision without 
waiting for a report by its hearing ex- 
aminer. The hearings— involving six 
weeks of testimony— were concluded last 
month (Aviation Week. July 4). 


SHORTLINES 


► Air France— Reports it has been flying 
to Europe with 100 percent payloads 
since Mar. 1. May passenger business 
was up 34 percent over the same month 
last year, and freight increased 145 per- 
cent. Reservations arc being received as 
far ahead as next December. Company 
is now operating ten trans-Atlantic 
roundtrips weekly. 

► Australia— Tlie Commonwealth’s air- 
lines established a new overall passenger 
load factor record of more than 72 per- 
cent in the first three months of this 
year. The high loads are due to re- 
trenchments in lightly-used services as a 
result of restrictions on aviation gasoline 
consumption. 

► BOAC-Sir Miles Thomas, new chair- 
man who succeeded Sir Harold Hartley 
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Julv 1, states that the annual company 
deficit is being reduced and productivity 
per employe is increasing encourag- 
ingly. Passenger sales in the U. S. cov- 
ering trans-Atlantic travel gained $400,- 
000 during the first five months of 1949 
compared with the same period last 

► Chicago & Southern— William T. 
Arthur has been named vice president- 
operations. He succeeds Joseph A. 
Young, who resigned as operations man- 

► Civil Aeronautics Board— Has ex- 
tended to Aug. 1 5 the deadline for sub- 
mitting written comment on develop- 
ment of rules concerning communica- 
tions equipment and personnel to be 
required on long overwater flights. 

► Delta— Paid a 25-cent dividend July 
1 5 to stockholders of record June 30. 

► Iberia— The Spanish carrier has inau- 
gurated a new Spain-Venezuela-Puerto 
Rico service with DC-4 equipment. 

► Flving Tiger Line— Has appointed O. 
D. McKenzie as head of its aircraft 
maintenance sales division. 

► KLM— Has again inaugurated regular 
weekly all-cargo service between New 
York and Amsterdam. 

► South African Airways-Has been des- 
ignated as the chosen instrument for 
reciprocal air transport services between 
the Union of South Africa and the 
United States and between South Africa 
and The Netherlands. Pan American 
Airways and KLM are now flying into 
South Africa. The new SAA services are 
not expected to begin for some time. 

► TWA— Has carried more than 8,363,- 
000 passengers during its first 20 years 
of operation. Anniversary is being cele- 
brated this month. 

► United— Has increased its eoast-to- 
coast DC-6 sen ice to eleven roundtrips 
daily. 
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A shorter take-off, a faster 
climb, a better cruise . . . they're 
all yours when your personal 
plane is equipped with a Met-L- 
Prop. And better performance 
is just one advantage, for a 
forged aluminum Met-L-Prop 
won’t warp or split . . . it’s built 
to last, requires no maintenance 
or adjustment. 
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The Flight Research AU- 
TOMATIC PROPELLER 

Check 

FLIGHT or 
TEST STAND 
TEMPERATURES 

with 
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the propeller affording 
greatly improved short 
field operation, econom- 


added engine protection. 
The CAA approved APC 

Rapid in Response — Precisely Built 
— Ready for Immediate Installation 

be' installed "\n 5 hours 

mode in mony types for use on 
Turbo-Engines, Reciprocating En- 

Write for Bulletin A-7 

FLIGHT 

RESEARCH 

ENGINEERING CORP. 

Quick Coupling Connectors and Ex- 

with complete equipment that is 
engineered for maximum efficiency 
and long life — even under the most 
severe operating conditions. 

j Write for Catalog, Ref. C. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
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COMPLETE DC-3 & DC-4 

PROVISIONING PROGRAMS 

Douglas Airframe Components 

Pratt & Whitney and Wright Engines, Parts and Accessories 
Hoses and Ducts 

Distributor, United States Rubber Company Aviation Products 
4 MANUFACTURER OF STANDARD AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 

dlnduA trial -sllsAociateA, ~Qnc. 


GRADUATE ENGINEERS 
FOR 

DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 


POSITION VACANT 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

THEY NEVER FLEW EASTERN AGAIN— Bob Hotz, our News Editor, 
swears this one is true. Eddie Rickenbacker had been plagued by a batch of cus- 
tomer reaction cards with the same, disturbing message. He ordered each card 
acknowledged with a friendly letter but never received any answers. Finally, he 
ordered a careful check. All of the "correspondents” had died. It seems a certain 
EAL pilot was pretty sore at having to fly the night cargo run which frequently 
carried caskets. So he would steal back into the cabin, write his post cards by flash- 
light, and sign the names and addresses of his “passengers.” 

(The message on each card was: "This is the last time I will ride your airline.”) 


THAT DISTANT COPILOT— Hamer Selvidge, Director of Special Products 
Development for Bendix Aviation Corp., says while flying around Detroit checking 
out some VHF gear recently he eavesdropped on the Toledo tower which was 
refusing landing clearance for an incoming TWA flight because an F-82 was at 
the end of the runway ready for take-off. The USAF ship was having radio trouble 
and couldn't work the tower, which was shooting green lights at him. The TWA 
pilot finally broke a patient silence with another appeal for clearance. The tower 
said no, adding rather plaintively, "I don't know why he isn't taking off.” The 
disgruntled TWA pilot crackled back "Maybe they arc arguing about who’s going 
to fly it.” 


FOIBLES OF THE P.A. SYSTEM-Contributor D. Y. Waldron, airport man- 
ager at Dallas, writes that he heard this message blaring throughout the Dallas 
terminal the other morning: “Will Passenger Screwball please check with informa- 
tion counter, American Airlines?” Wonder how many people showed up? . . . 
And United Aircraft Corp.'s Norm Clements tells how he almost missed a plane 
because he thought the P.A. system’s loud-speaker was saying 8:02 rather than 
Gate Two. Why doesn’t somebody do something about muslimouth P.A. speakers? 


IT’S DOUGLAS AROUND THE WORLD-According to Dick Darrow, 
Glenn Martin Co.’s PIO, his opposite number at Curtiss-Wright’s Columbus 
plant, one Bill Maharry, is still arguing with the telephone company. Many 
months ago the unthinking utilities people put not only the CW plant, but Bill’s 
own home as well, on a new exchange. The exchange is “Douglas." 


NICKEL, NICKEL, NICKEL— Manager B. M. Doolin was probably humming 
the Pepsi-Cola song the other day as he made out his latest report to the Public 
Utilities Commission on the income of his San Francisco Airport. In May he took 
in $367.90 in lavatory receipts, a nice gain over April’s $343.85, and March's 
$341.10. Mr. Doolin stopped long enough to make an entry in his report to the 
effect that the total amounts to 21,060 nickels. He is pretty optimistic about this 
particular concession; says it’s a sure thing. 


IT WAS JUST A WHISTLE STOP-Tipped off by other employes that she 
had two fares who couldn't speak English, Mid-Continent hostess Betty Bcazlcy 
checked the manifest the other day in flight and talked successfully with each pas- 
senger. She decided someone had been razzing her. 

While walking through the No. 2 cargo compartment with coffee for the crew 
she was suddenly asked "Como esta usted?”, Spanish for “How are you?” Miss 
Beazley braced herself and wondered whether someone was shipping himself air 
freight. She found the voice. Two Spanish parrots were whiling away their trip 
to the Twin Cities. On her way back she found these parrots had acquired a well- 
known American custom. Both whistled at her. 

R.H.W. 


UG TYPE CONNECTORS 
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BRAND NEW? 

Deduct 10% from prices shown 
on orders of 100 or more per type 
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C-46 

PARTS 

Landing Gear Assemblies & 
Parts Control Surfaces, Cowling, 
Hydraulics, Engines, Propellers, 
Accessories, Brake Blocks, In- 
struments. Many Others. 

C. E. MATHEWS, INC. 

615 S. W. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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EDITORIAL 


Air Marking & Civic Pride 

"Thank God for the air markings,” were the first words 
of a Navy jet fighter pilot to his rescuer after a crash 
landing recently. 

B. L. Kay, owner and operator at the small airport 
near Greenfield, Ohio, pulled Lieut. Comdr. John S. 
Hill from his F9F, bundled him into Kay’s own plane, 
and rushed him to a hospital at Columbus, for which 
he received a commendation from the Navy Depart- 

Mr. Kay said the pilot had encountered bad weather, 
was off course, his fuel was running low, and when he 
saw an air marking on the roof of a Greenfield warehouse 
he decided against trying to reach Columbus, and came 
down on the short rough runway. 

“In that case,” the Greenfield Daily Times reported 
proudly, “the air markings more than paid off.” 

Blanche Noyes, that tireless missionary of air marking, 
is rightly proud too. She writes us: 

“While hundreds of service men have told me of 
their becoming lost and being saved by an air marking 
or crash landed their planes due to the lack of air 
markers, this is the first time in several years that a 
military pilot has expressed his appreciation via the 
press. This marker was constructed to match markers 
which were installed by CAA with funds which were 
appropriated by Congress in our 1947 budget. 

“We are very proud that we have been able to have 
4320 air markers installed as a result of the $100,000, 
our only appropriation for the actual construction of air 
markers since World War II. It has been proven that 
air markers are used not only by private flyers but by 
500 mph. pilots of military planes so that the $100,000 
which was appropriated by Congress has more than paid 
for itself in the lives and equipment that the markers 
have saved.” 

But Mrs. Noyes reminds us sadly that there are no 
more federal funds for material, and the entire air 
marking program has bogged down. Strangely enough, 
civic groups, flying organizations, and the like, who were 
willing to construct the markers when materials were 
furnished have lost their interest. 

How can it be that a nation so proud of its fine 
highway system and with such understanding of the 
value of the thousands upon thousands of state and 
federal road markers, can fail to realize the vital need 
even for one air marker in each small community? 

On the highways markers are conveniences, and we 
demand them; to the airmen they frequently mean the 
difference between life and death. 

Civic pride alone, it seems to us, should demand 
adequate air markers in every city and town. 

We Americans are funny people. We export billions 
of dollars for the recovery of Europe, and feel we are 
humanitarians, but we let our own flyers lose their way 
and needlessly crash and die in our own neighborhoods 
for lack of simple air markers costing a few dollars. 


The Rails Are Wary 

About 60 eastern railroads have pleaded with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for higher passenger 
fares. They want to raise the basic coach rate from 
three cents a mile to about 3.38 cents. First class fares 
would be lifted from four cents a mile to 4i cents. 
Traffic is declining. 

Tie this action with the railroads’ growing boldness 
in their competitive slaps at the airlines in the adver- 
tisements and you can see what our railroad friends really 
fear. The new air coach phenomenon is drawing blood. 

The rails are even going to expensive pains to point 
out that their coach passengers don’t “ride in the 
baggage car.” They refer to Northwest’s combination 
passenger-express cabins with the ingenious folding seats. 

Hie western roads may have junked all of those 
ramshackle combination baggage and passenger cars 
they had but we doubt it. We know for sure the 
eastern roads (and it is they who want the higher fares) 
are still using these combination affairs on their subur- 
ban “service” because we have to ride them on the 
notorious Long Island. If they went as fast as combina- 
tion DC-4s, however, even the new fares the rails want 
would be bargains. 

Av iation has tremendous inherent advantages of speed 
and economy if it is given the chance by management 
and government to develop its maximum public service. 
The railroads show by their bolder and bolder advertis- 
ing that they realize this. At that, they are sharper 
than some people in aviation who are finding it easier 
to stand pat than to push ahead and experiment with 
better ideas. 

Why Lawyers Love Aviation 

It is obvious from the record that a group of the 
major scheduled airlines have turned once more to 
their lawyers to help fight the irregulars. 

Six or eight of the large lines are mimeographing their 
intervention forms wholesale and loosing them on the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Time was when one carrier intervened against another 
only when he was directly affected. 

Now we have Eastern Air Lines filing an intervention 
against Seaboard & Western, an overseas cargo carrier 
which cannot be said to compete with EAL. Eastern 
is also filing against carriers operating between the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 

Pacific Northern, an Alaskan carrier with an interline 
agreement with Pan American connecting at Seattle, 
files an intervention against the Virgin Islands Air 
Service and Caribbean American. 

American and American Overseas are filing against 
Alaska carriers, and against East Coast and Caribbean 
non-skeds. American also goes to bat with Acrovias 
Sud Americana, Inc. 

More and more it’s a lawyer’s war. All the public 
asks is better, cheaper service. ROBERT H. WOOD 
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Why Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 

SPECIFY ENCLOSURES OF LUCITE 


Du Pont “Lucite” acrylic resin was used with outstanding 
success in World War II for canopies, nose sections, blis- 
ters, astrodomes, turrets and other vital parts of U. S. 
Army and Navy aircraft. ''Lucite" is currently supplied 
in sheets of various sizes for use in leading military, com- 
mercial and private planes. If you need a transparent 



material for enclosures or other uses, keep "Lucite” in 
mind for best results ! Mail coupon for more data or con- 
tact sales office nearest you: E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y.; 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, III.; 
845 East 60th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif, 'seo u i.uT.evr. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! # 


DU PONT 


"LUCITE" 



E. 1 . du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Plastics Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send the latest literature on "Lucite” acrylic resin. 
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This portable 500-amp aircraft energizer was developed a 
few months ago by General Electric engineers to furnish 
commercial and military air bases with a convenient 
28V^-volt ground power supply. The heavy-duty power 
source provides plenty of amps for starting jet and recipro- 
cating engines, for pre-flight check of the aircraft’s elec- 
trical system, for production tests in shop and hangar repair 
areas. 

Mounted on wheels, the energizer can be furnished with 
either gasoline-engine drive mounted in a trailer (as in the 
photograph) or a-c motor drive mounted on a two-wheel 
dolly. The basic generator and control system is available 
also for “Jeep” mounting. The mobility of the unit permits 
faster takeoffs as well as strategic dispersal of aircraft 
during hostilities. 

This power supply is one of many products manufactured 
by General Electric for the aviation industry. G-E engineers 
are continually at work designing new and better products 
to increase efficiency and cut operating costs. Get complete 
information on our aviation products from your nearest G-E 
representative. Apparatus Department, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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